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Art.  I.  1 .  Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Mediterranean  ;  principally^ 
among  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  in  Asia  Minor :  in¬ 
cluding  many  interesting  Particulars  relative  to  the  Greek  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  especially  a  Journcv  through  Maina  to  the  Camp  of  Ibra¬ 
him  Pasha,  together  with  Observations  on  the  Antiquities, 
Opinions,  and  Usages  of  Greece,  as  they  now  exist.  To  which 
ii  added,  an  Essay  on  the  Fanariotes,  translated  from  the  French 
of  Mark  Philip  Zallony,  a  Greek.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Swan, 
late  of  Cath.  Hall,  Camb. ;  Chaplain  to  H.  M.  S.  Cambrian,  Ac. 
Svols.  8vo.  pp.  790.  Price  11.  Is.  Londcn.  18^6. 

2.  An  Autumn  in  Greece^  comprising  Sketches  of  the  Character, 
Customs,  and  Scenery  of  the  Country  ;  with  a  View  of  its  present 
Critical  State.  In  Letters,  addressed  to  C.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq. 
By  H.  Lytton  Bulwer,  Esq,  Second  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  xxx. 
240.  Price  93.  London.  1826. 

S.  An  Historical  Outline  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  with  a  few  Remarks 
on  the  present  State  of  Alfairs  in  that  Country*  By  William 
Martin  Leake,  late  Lieutenant*Colunel  in  the  Royal  Artillery. 
12mo.  pp.  204.  Price  7s.  6d.  London.  1826. 

IN  our  Number  for  March  last,  we  reviewed  the  several  ac- 
^  counts  furnished  by  Messrs  Waddington,  Blaquiere,  Emer¬ 
son,  Count  Pecchio,  and  Captain  Huraphrys,  relative  to  the 
state  of  Greece  at  the  close  of  the  last  Campaign  in  1825. 
The  present  volumes  contain  no  later  information,  but  they 
we,  on  different  accounts,  entitled  to  distinct  notice.  Mr. 
Bulraer’s  is  a  very  slight  and  jejune  performance.  Mr.  Swan’s 
Journal,  though  chargeable  with  an  occasional  flippancy, 
abounds  with  highly  entertaining  matter,  and  adds  manyin- 
teresting  particulars  to  our  previous  information.  Col.  Leake’s 
Outline  may  be  recommended  to  our  readers  as  a  succinct  and 
tnteresting  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Revolution, 
from  which  they  will'derive  a  far  clearer  and  more  correct  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  contest,  than  from  either  the  four-volume 
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historical  romance  of  M.  Pouqueville,  the  would-be  Herodotw 
of  Modem  Greece, •  or  the  equally  veracious  and  ornate  work 
of  his  countryman  and  rival,  M.  Raffenel.  A  good  map  it 
appended  to  the  volume  ;  and  altogether,  it  does  great  credit 
to  the  Author. 

Mr.  Swan’s  book  is  chietly  valuable  as  tending  to  correct! 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  Greeks.  The  Greek  fever,  the  mania  of  PhilhellenUn, 
seems  well  nigh  to  have  spent  itself ;  and  now,  even  Greek- 
loan  men  and  Greek-Comniittee  men  are  turning  rouad, 
and  emulating  even  Sir  W.  Gellin  their  abuse,  visiting  upon 
the  poor  Greeks  the  disappointment  of  their  classic  dreamt 
and  Utopian  speculations.  This  is  not  fair,  and  Mr.  Swaa 

•  The  worthy  Consul  thus  closes  his  history :  *  Pour  mot,  sati^ 
d*  avoir  fait  connaitre  Us  souffrances  des  Hellhiest  Uurs  memomhk 
actions  et  la  barbaric  des  Turcs^  au  monde  occupS  des  Sv^nemeiu  it 
/*  Orient  fe  me  croirai  astez  recompense  si  f  obtiens  un  jour  des  fils  it 
DoruSt  un  rameau  de  I*  nlivier  aux  belles  couronnes^  qui  ceignit  U frmt 
d*  Herodote  aux  fetes  d'Olympie,  Je  borne  id  ma  carrtSre  et  na 

voeux  / . Kt  toi^  Muse  sSv^re  de  I*  HistoirCf  h  qui  je  d^iek 

Jruit  de  mes  veilUs,  Clio^  chaste  soeur  d*  Apollon^  daigne  protSger  mot 
ouvrage,  et  regois  pour  jamais  mes  adieux.*  We  will  not  attempt  ti 
do  justice  by  translation  to  this  exquisite  flourish.  As  to  the  general 
character  of  the  work,  we  find  our  opinion  so  correctly  expressed  bj 
Col.  Leake,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  it  in  our  pagei 
in  place  of  a  more  formal  review. 

‘As  to  the  “  Histoire  de  la  Regeneration^^  we  find  it  written  ii 
the  same  romantic  and  poetical  style  which  prevails  in  the*  Author^ 
Travels,  and  which,  although  often  very  agreeably  applied  by  hin 
to  local  description  and  the  representation  of  manners,  is  not  so  well 
suited  to  the  statement  of  facts.  Instead  of  a  plain  narrative,  the 
Author  has  entered  into  the  supposed  causes,  combinations,  tn^ 
consequences  of  each  trifling  event:  relating  as  if  he  had  been  pr^ 
sent,  the  speeches  that  were  spoken,  as  well  as  the  actions  that  vert 
performed,  thus  losing  the  confidence  of  his  reader  by  an  attempt  i 
precision,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him,  under  the  given  circus 
stances,  to  attain.  Nor  is  M.  Pouqueville  satisfied  with  displaying  hi 
knowledge  of  each  thought  and  movement  of  the  contending  partki 
He  is  equally  competent  to  expose  the  Machiavelic  arts,  as  bt  i 
pleased  to  desenbe  them,  of  the  agents  of  Great  Britain ;  aad  ht 
pretends  to  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  every  secret  council  of  tls 
British  Septinsular  Government ;  which  he  politely  entitles  the  Fw 
demonium  of  Corcyra.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  have  been  his  roaiod^ 
sign,  as  a  true  disciple  of  the  Napoleon  school,  to  throw  blame  ed 
odium  upon  England  and  Englishmen.  But  we  may  console  ourtehe 
with  the  assurance  that  his  authority  will  neither  be  very  exteiui^ 
nor  very  durable.* 
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vfrv  properly,  thoue^h  with  much  blunitiets  and  freedom,  ex¬ 
poses  such  conduct. 

*  A  nephew  of  General  Washington  has  arrived  here  from  America, 
in  order  to  co«opcrate  with  the  Greeks.  He  intends  to  levy  a  body  of 
troops  in  Ireland,  and  talks  of  embarking  before  long  witn  that  view, 
lliere  are  also  two  Irishmen,  Messieurs  Emerson  and  Tennant,  who 
have  had  commissions  in  the  Greek  army,  and  have  also  served  at 
sea  with  Miaulis:  but  they  are  sick  of  Greece  and  liberty,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  better  sailing  in  His  Majesty’s  ship  Cambrian, 
than  to  have  bush-fighting  and  snort  commons  in  the  Mores.  No 
doubt  they  are  quite  right. 

<  It  is  singular  with  how  many  wild  ideas  Europeans  come  into 
Greece.  Some  design  presently  to  carve  out  fortunes ;  others  look 
for  fame,  intending  to  enact  the  hero  ;  while  a  third  class  dream  of 
**  Asiatic  eyes”  and  love  and  liberty.  Some,  having  ruined  them- 
selves  in  fortune  and  in  character  at  home,  embark  for  Greece  to 
perpetuate  their  infamy,  and  die  by  assassination  :^of  such  are  Fen¬ 
ton  and  the  rest  of  that  party.  Others  again  are  filled  with  a  sort  of 
spurious  enthusiasm,  gendered  upon  a  sickly  habit,  by  committee 
meetings,  inflammatory  speeches,  and  idle  rodomontades— these  are 
perhaps  the  most  numerous :  and  the  result  of  all  is  the  most  irri¬ 
tating  disappointment.  Instead  of  finding  Greece  that  land  of  spot¬ 
less  purity  which  their  imaginations  have  depicted,  they  find  evil 
stalking  abroad  as  openly  as  at  home.  Naturally  supposing  that 
every  Greek  must  be  a  man  of  honour  and  honesty,  they  trust 
without  the  smallest  precaution ;  if  they  be  once  taken  in,  their  male¬ 
diction  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  Greece.  At  home,  however,  they 
would  have  acted  more  warily,  and  therefore  might  have  escaped  the 
deceit :  they  never  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  Greek  may  be 
poor,  the  victim  of  a  desolating  war,  and  consequently  desirous  of 
turning  his  merchandize  to  the  best  account.  Thus  they  instantly 
denounce  Greece  as  the  land  of  extortion.  But  their  own  country 
will  furnish  them  with  examples  of  equal  rapacity,  with  less  excuse. 
They  enter  Modern  Greece,  possessed  of  little  more  acquaintance 
with  it,  than  what  arises  from  newspapers,  or  from  certain  reminis¬ 
cences  of  its  ancient  history  :  they  come  full  of  their  own  importance, 
of  the  value  of  their  services,  and  of  the  prodigious  recoropences 
due  to  them  ; — they  interfere  with  what  they  do  not  understand — 
prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  people  whose  character  they  have 
not  considered — acre  offended  at  not  meeting  with  the  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  advanced  civilization,  and  return  to  Europe  to  discharge 
their  venom,  invent  frothy  declamations,  and  render  their  incon¬ 
sistency  the  laughing-stock  of  all  about  them.  Such,  I  verily  believe, 
It  the  true  state  of  the  case  as  it  regards  those  who  have  returned 
home  disgusted  with  the  condition  ot  Greece.  They  have  had  faith 
in  visionary  fancies ;  they  have  dreamed  a  pleasant  dream,  and  they 
have  awoke  mortified  at  not  finding  in  reality  the  glorious  assemblage 
of  beings  and  things  for  which  their  excited  minds  had  prepared 
them.  Even  the  sublime  aspect  of  Greece  is  lost  upon  such  persons. 
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They  see  in  her  mountain  prandeur  nothing  but  sterility,  in  tlie 
ruined  monuments  of  her  ancient  magnificence  one  uniform  and 
wearisome  monotony  ; — they  languish  for  cultivated  fields  and  forest 
trees,  for  turnpike-roads  and  coaches ;  and  when  they  look  in  vain 
for  the  solid  contents  of  an  Kngllsh  larder  at  the  end  of  their  jour, 
ney — when  they  find  salt  and  a  few  pot-herhs  (though  in  the  excur^ 
sions  which  I  have  maile,  it  has  generally  been  rny  luck  to  fare  some* 
what  belter!)  in  place  of  the  dainty  morsels  of  their  imaginary  Co* 
crt/gae,  they  are  all  astonishment,  and  indignation,  and  dismay  1  En¬ 
thusiasm  is  lost  in  vexation,  and  frequently  replaced  by  a  vindictive¬ 
ness  of  feeling  which  urges  to  the  most  indecent  demeanour.  For¬ 
merly  their  tcngucs  never  moved  but  to  panegyrize  (ireece;  now  they 
are  equally  prolilic  in  invectives  :  no  report  can  be  too  false  nor  too 
foolish  for  their  credence,  no  fate  too  direful  for  a  nation  so  degraded 
and  lost.  (ireece  is  unfit  for  hberty,  and  ought  to  remain  in 
thraldom.”  This  is  the  cant  of  tlie  party,  which  forgets,  in  its  wi». 
dom,  that  what  the  multitude  are,  they  must  always  be  if  no  chanpe 
operates  in  their  favour  if  they  continue  slave.s,  they  will  retain  the 
feelings  and  the  barbarism  of  slaves.  ‘‘  I'ortes  creantur  fortibus  et 
bonis.”  It  is  absurd  to  expect  constancy  of  valour  from  a  race 
trained  up  iti  moral  and  political  del)asement,  or  greatness  of  mind 
from  a  people  tramintdled  in  the  bonds  of  an  uncivilized,  heartless, 
and  paralyzing  desptuism.  If  you  would  amend  (ireece,  let  her  be 
free  :  if  you  would,  renew’  her  youth  of  virtue,  remove  tluil  decrepi¬ 
tude  of  heart  and  sou),  which  the  w  ise  and  the  good  cannot  but  lament 
— set  her  free!  lUit  do  not  expect  instantaneous  amendment ;  do  not 
repose  in  utter  inipos>il)ilities  !  Let  the  medicine  have  time  to  take 
efi’ect.  It  may  at  tirsi  produce  some  vii)leiu  commotion — it  may  irri¬ 
tate  the  frame,  and  the  crisis  may  be  full  of  danger,  but  it  will,  it 
mu^t  triumph  at  length,  lie  who  can  suppose  that  the  bare  donation 
of  liberty  is  to  w(»rk  a  sudden  and  vital  ehaiige, — is  to  exalt  humanity 
from  the  lowest  stale  of  ilegradaiion  to  timt  height  at  which  it  ought 
to  stand;  or  he  who  can  imagine  that  liberty,  when  given  and  assured, 
demands  not  iinense  and  habitual  watchfulness,  that  it  docs  not,  like 
a  rare  exotic,  call  lor  the  most  assiduous  culture,  for  the  pruning  of 
Riiperfiuous  branches,  lor  the  plucking  away  of  rank  and  discoloured 
leaves,  for  light,  and  and  moisture,  ail  that  ran  cherish  and 

protect ;  sucli  a  man  is  a  tritler,  an  tnlhu>iast,  duped  by  his  wishe* 
or  by  his  ignorance  of  mankind.^ 

♦ 

*  Let  us  he.nr  with  them  aw  hile.  Instead  of  denouncing  their  w’cak- 
ress  and  calumniating  their  l)est  intentions,  let  us  give  them,  at  least, 
the  encotiragement  of  our  wislies.  If,  after  nil,  they  remain  the 
abject  creiitun  s  w liieh  some  imagine,  (ami  which  none  have  taken 
more  troid)le  tf»  in.-iinuate,  than  those  who  have  been  prowling  like 
jackals  round  the  ruins  of  Ephesus!)  their  fate  will  arrive  scan 
enough,  and  it  will  he  replete  with  terror!  In  the  meanwhile, let 
every  thing  have  its  cour.<e.  But,  above  all,  keep  them  from  tbil 
Quixotic  class  t)f  interlopers  who  run  about  the  country,  peepin? 
into  this  corner,  and  bour.cing  out  of  that ;  meddling  with  affair* 
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above  their  comprehension,  and  disturbing  the  national  councils  with 
a  crude  train  of  schooUboy  dreams  and  maudlin  fancies.  One  builds 
frigates  in  America,  and  another  brings  armies  from  Ireland;  here, 
large  bodies  of  well-appointed  cavalry  start  into  life  from  the  dragon 
teeth  of  some  Western  Jason,  and  there  stalks  an  errant  knight,  or 
arrant  knave,  ready  to  marshal  them  the  way  to  victory  and  freedom 
in  the  snapping  of  a  Hint.  And  what  becomes  of  all  these  tine  pro¬ 
jectors  ?  Why,  they  are  disappointed,  forbooth,  in  the  character  of 
the  (ireeks,  disgusted  at  their  ingratitude,  and  exasperated  at  their 
not  following  the  pathways  by  which  they  became  eminent  in  wisdom. 
The  chances  of  war  too  despoil  them  of  a  few  dollars,  and  fortune 
lours  a  little  upon  the  Greek  cause.  Therefore  they  decamp,  pru¬ 
dently  covering  their  retreat  with  u  heavy  fire  of  abuse,  and  opening 
from  the  first  secure  post  a  buttery  of  unqualified  malediction.  I  will 
not  object  cowardice  to  a  desertion  of  this  sort ;  it  may  be,  or  may 
not.  but  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  very  little 
decency  or  good-sense  in  that  person  who  will  rush  hot-headed 
among  a  people  who,  whatever  they  arc,  attempted  not  to  impose— 
attempted  not  to  seduce  him  by  the  assumption  of  a  plausible  but 
fallacious  exterior, — and  then,  because  they  fall  short  of  his  extra¬ 
vagant  expectations,  leaves  them  to  sputter  forth  disgust  and  execra¬ 
tion!  lie  may  have  good  reasons  for  relinquishing  an  ill-advised 
undertaking,  but  be  can  have  none  for  accompanying  it  with  obloquy. 
Silence  would  become  him  better ;  shame  at  his  own  credulity,  or 
sorrow  for  the  exhibition  of  an  uncontrolled  and  wayward  vanity.* 

It  must  be  admitted,  tliat  therevhas  been,  on  all  band.s,  a 
great  deal  of  miscalculation  with  regard  to  the  (ireeks  and 
their  cause.  Political  foresight  has  been  completely  bafiled 
hy  the  length  of  a  struggle  which  has  seemed  so  often  on  the 
|)oint  of  extinction,  and  which  Inis  outlived  so  many  of  the 
actors  who  had  a  chief  hand  in  originating  it.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  both  Austria  and  Russia  jointly  contributed  to 
sow  the  seeils  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  Turkey  has  been  in¬ 
debted  to  their  mutual  jealousy,  but  still  more  to  the  good 
ollices  of  her  watchful  Protestant  ally,  for  the  duration  of  her 
tottering  empire.  ‘  Que  Diahle  fairede  Constantinople  V — was 
the  grand  difficulty  started  by  the  Kinperor  Joseph ;  and  this 
pnsnig  question  has  continued  to  perplex  cabinets  and  diploma¬ 
tists  ever  since.  The  key  of  the  13osphorus  might  with  ease 
have  been  wrenched  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman,  could 
It  have  been  deteiinined  to  the  satisfaction  of  Chri.stendom, 
what  other  power  to  entrust  it  to.  But  this  not  being  very 
«*asy  or  possible,  it  has  become  the  interest  of  every  Christian 
**tate  of  VVestern  Europe,  to  support  and  protect  Turkey  against 
the  encroachments  of  her  great  Northern  neighbour. 

1  ne  transfer  of  the  Ionian  Isles  to  British  protection  was  a 
dtath-blow  to  the  French  and  Russian  parties  in  Greece ;  and 
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although,  at  the  time,  it  seemed  to  extinguish  all  hopes  of 
foreign  aid,  it  has  proved  the  most  fortunate  event  that  could 
have  occurred  for  the  Greeks.  While  these  islands  are  oun, 
Greece  cannot  wholly  cease  to  exist.  It  in  true,  that  the  tirst 
ett’orts  of  the  Greeks  were  viewed  with  no  favourable  eye  by 
the  British  authorities  there.  It  was  well  known  that  the  fiitt 
agitators  were  Russian  emissaries  ;  and  putting  policy  aside 
it  might  seem  the  dictate  of  humanity,  to  discourage  machina 
tions  which  rested  on  the  presumed  sanction  and  concurrence 
of  a  Power  that  had  twice  betrayed  and  deserted  them.  The 
schemes  of  the  lloitarists  were  of  equivocal  origin  and  suspi 
cions  character.  By  them,  the  train  was  laid,  w  hich  Ypsilanti 
j)ienraturely  fired,  forcing  the  whole  nation  into  an  insurrection, 
for  which  they  were  ill  prepared,  and  of  contriving  or  intenc^ 
ing  w  hich  they  were  for  the  most  part  innocent.  Looking  at 
these  circumstances,  considering  w  hat  passive  instruments  or 
victims  the  (ireeks  had  for  centuries  proved  under  their  Roman, 
Moslem,  and  Frankish  masters,  and  knowing  from  experience 
how'  (iegiaded  a  being,  I’or  the  most  part,  is  the  Ionian  Greek, 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland  may  be  forgiven  fur  having  viewed  the 
first  insurrectionary  movements  with  dissatisfaction  mingled 
with  contempt,  lie  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  perceive 
that  he  had  under-rated  both  the  character  and  the  resourcei 
of  tlie  people  he  despised  ;  and  *  the  person  styling  himself 

•  Prince  Mavrocordato  '  least  of  all  deserved  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  his  petulant  injustice.  But,  from  the  diabolical 
light  in  which  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  is  held  up  by  M. 
Pouqucville,  we  have  been  tempted  to  think  much  more  favour 
ably  of  his  conduct  than  we  did  at  one  time.  Compared  with 
that  of  certain  English  Pliilhellenists,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have 
been  all  liberality  and  true  friendship. 

The  probabilities  were  all  against  the  Greeks  ;  and  those  who 
knew  most  of  the  people  and  their  political  circumstances,  and 
w  ho  formed  their  opinions  on  those  probabilities,  have  proved  the 
most  mistaken.  Thus  we  find  Sir  William  Gell  remarking,  that 
those  ‘  w  ho  have  never  witnessed  the  effect  of  habit  on  pe^ 
‘  sons  educated  to  a  state  of  political  slavery,  are  apt  to  be  too 
‘  certain  that  their  own  feelings  are  echoed  by  the  sentiments 
‘  of  such  victims  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  present  strug- 
‘  gle.'  '  They  are  unaw’are,'  he  adds,  ‘  of  the  incalculable  diffi* 

•  culty  of  finding  a  respectable  chief,  of  the  impossibility  of 
‘  persuading  others  to  obey  him,  if  found,  and  of  the  improba- 

•  bility  that  any  sort  of  public  virtue  should  exist  among  the 
'  oppressed.*  The  factious,  selfish,  mercenary  conduct  of  the 
leading  captains, — the  insubordination  which  lias  so  frequentllf 
retarded  or  defeated  important  operations, — the  open  feud  which 
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at  one  lime  existed  between  Argos  and  Tripolitza,  the  seats  of 
the  Constitutional  Government  and  the  military  oligarchy, — 
the  jealousies  existing  between  Moreots  and  Roumdiots,  be¬ 
tween  the  naval  and  military  parties, — shew  that  this  Writer 
dill  not  over-estimate  the  difficulties  on  which  he  insists ;  his 
error  consisted  in  his  calculations  being  all  on  one  side. 

The  spring  of  18‘22,  which  witnessed  the  commencement  of 
the  second  campaign,  was  the  very  crisis  of  Grecian  liber¬ 
ty,  and  the  cause  then  appeared  to  most  persons  little  better 
than  desperate. 

‘  On  one  side,’  remarks  Col.  Leake,  *  was  a  power  larger  in  extent 
of  territory  than  any  in  Europe,  which  had  maintained  its  station  for 
nearly  four  centuries,  in  one  of  the  most  commanding  positions  in  the 
world  ;  whose  integrity  was  admitted  by  all  the  other  great  Powers  to 
be  essential  to  the  general  peace ;  ready,  by  the  nature  of  its  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  enter  upon  war  at  a  short  notice,  and  furnished  with  all  the 
fiscal,  military,  and  naval  establishments  of  a  monarchy  of  long  stand¬ 
ing.  On  the  other,  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  province  of  this 
extensive  empire,  without  any  central  authority,  without  cavalry,  ar¬ 
tillery,  magazines,  hospitals,  or  military  chest:  whose  whole  military 
force,  in  short,  consisted  only  of  a  rude  undisciplined  infantry  armed 
with  an  awkward  long  musket,  to  which  was  added,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual,  pistols,  a  dagger,  or  a  sword, — Igno¬ 
rant  of  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  acknowledging  no  discipline,  and  more 
uninstructed  in  war  as  an  art,  than  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  ages ; 
—led,  indeed,  by  men  possessing  courage  and  enterprise,  and  some 
of  the  e.sscntial  qualihcations  of  command,  but  who  were  scarcely  less 
ignorant  and  unenlightened  than  their  soldiers,  and  too  selfish  to  lose 
any  opportunity  of  enriching  themselves,  or  to  preserve  that  harmony 
with  the  other  leading  men  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  dangerous 
position  of  the  country. 

‘  There  were  circumstances,  however,  which  rendered  the  Inequality 
between  tlie  two  parties  more  apparent  than  real ;  and  there  were 
others  which,  although  more  distant,  perhaps,  in  their  effects,  are  so 
powerful,  that  they  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  excluding  the 
Turks  from  the  Peloponnesus  for  ever,  and  may  even  ultimately  expel 
them  from  Europe.  Among  the  former  may  be  reckoned  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  present  race  of  Turks  as  soldiers  ;  the  ignorance  and 
inexperience  of  their  commanders,  oflen  raised  from  situations  the 
least  fitted  to  give  military  knowledge;  the  total  want  of  subordioato 
staff-officers,  or  of  officers  of  any  kind  qualified  for  the  conduct  of  a 
campaign  ;  their  deficiency  in  any  organized  system  of  supplies  in  the 
fl^'ld ;  the  corruption  of  the  government  in  every  gradation ;  and^ 
though  last,  not  least,  the  poverty  of  the  Porte,  which  has  long  dl^ 
ablcu  it  from  supporting  a  corps  of  Janissaries  much  greater  than  is 
necessary  for  the  garrisons  of  tlie  empire; — thus  leaving  an  array  in 
the  6eld  to  depend  principally  for  its  numbers  upon  the  followers  of 
the  provincial  governors,  adaed  to  the  feudal  and  local  militia,  who, 
f^om  ancient  custom,  are  exempted  from  keeping  the  field  between 
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November  and  May,  and  who  never  fail  to  return  home  in  the  winter. 
Hence,  for  many  years  past,  the  Porte  has  been  unable,  except  ontht 
northern  frontier,  where  are  the  principal  garrisons  of  the  .lanissariei, 
to  keep  together  an  army  of  10.000  men  for  more  than  six  months,  or 
even  fur  a  shorter  time,  unless  when  plunder  is  immediately  in  view, 

‘  It  is  obvious  that  a  contest  between  two  people  such  as  we  hare 
described,  cannot  resemble  war  as  it  is  carried  on  between  two  of  tbe 
civilized  nations  of  Kurope,  equally  practised  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
equally  provided  with  its  materials.  A  people  possessing  only  an  iri^ 
gular  infantry  cannot  meet  cavalry  and  artillery  in  the  plains,  but, 
however  adventurous  they  may  be,  are  of  necessity  reduced  to  a  d^ 
fensive  war  in  thpir  own  mountains.  In  like  manner,  the  merchant* 
brigs  and  polaccas  of  the  (Ireeks,  though  well  manned  and  skilfully 
conducted,  cannot  be  ex|)ected  to  place  themselves  alongside  the  two. 
decked  ships  and  frigates  of  the  Turks.  Many  persons  who  have 
not  considered  these  circumstances,  have  ascribed  to  a  want  of  courage 
and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  (ireeks,  that  which  has  been  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  military  position  and  resources  of  the 
two  people.* — Leake,  pp,  62 — 7. 

In  tbe  first  campaign,  the  Turks  were  in  a  great  measure 
taken  by  surprise.  The  massacres  by  which  the  Porte  thought 
to  terrify  the  Cireeks  into  submission,  only  gave  unanimity  to 
the  nation,  inspiring  the  rebellion  with  all  the  energy  and  ma¬ 
lignity  of  religious  warfare.  The  Divan  and  Lord  Strangford  had 
anticipated  that  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Morea, 
would  be  as  easily  accomplished  as  the  dispersion  of  the  Ilaeta- 
rists  in  the  Dacian  provinces.  Within  three  months,  however, 
from  the  murder  of  the  Cireek  patriarch, throughout  the  Pelopon- 
nrsus  and  a  great  part  of  Northern  Greece,  as  far  as  Salonika, 
the  'I'urks  had  been  compelled  to  retire  into  the  large  towns  and 
fortified  places,  all  the  mountains  and  ojien  country  being  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  or  exposed  to  their  incursions. 
The  strong  fortresses  of  Malvasia  and  Navarino  surrendered  to 
the  jiatriots  in  August,  after  a  three  months’  blockade ;  and 
Tripolilza  fell  in  October.  Corinth,  a  still  more  important 
conquest,  had  the  Greeks  been  able  to  turn  it  to  account,  ca¬ 
pitulated  in  ,)anuary,  1822. 

The  second  campaign  was  undertaken  by  the  Osmanlys  un¬ 
der  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The  fall  of  loannina 
and  the  death  of  Ali  Pasha,  by  relieving  the  Porte  from  all 
further  apprehensions  in  that  quarter,  had  not  only  set  at  liberty 
the  forces  under  Khourshid  Pasha,  but  had  inspired  the  Turk¬ 
ish  troops  with  a  considerable  degree  of  cntliusiasm.  The  pre¬ 
parations  made  for  the  contest  were  on  a  formidable  scale,  and 
the  plan  was  not  injudicious.  Thirty  thousand  troops  of  the 
Porte,  more  than  a  third  of  whom  were  cavalry,  besides  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  horse  raised  by  the  great  feudatories  of  Ron* 
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melia,  were  collected  in  the  plains  of  Thessalv  for  the  invasion 
oftheMorea.  Another  army,  composed  of  Albanian  troops, 
was  to  sw  eep  the  whole  of  Western  Greece  as  far  as  the  entrance 
ol*  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  tleet  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  was,  in 
the  meanwhile,  to  collect  troops  from  the  coast  of  ’Asia,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  Napoli,  to  oj>en  a  communication  with  the 
urmv  of  Ivastern  Greece,  which,  it  was  calculated,  would  by 
that  time  have  entered  the  Morea.  Thence  it  was  to  proceed 
to  Patras,  to  debark  another  body  of  troops,  and  to  transport 
into  the  Morea  the  forces  of  Western  Greece.  Owing  to  the 
delay  occasioned  by  the  extensive  nature  of  these  preparations, 
it  was  July  before  the  main  body,  under  Mahmoud  Pasha, 
crossed  without  o[)position  the  mountain  defiles,  and  entered 
Phocis  and  Hccotia, — *  plundering,  burning,  and  murdering, 
while  they  j)ublished  the  amnesty  of  the  Porte.’  Corinth, 
which  the  Greeks  had  neglected  or  been  unable  to  supply  with 
either  engineers,  ammunition,  or  provisions,  surrendered  at  the 
first  summons;  and  the  Turks  advanced  in  full  security  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  Argolic  plain.  The  Greek  Government  took  to  flight, 
embarking  on  board  their  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Argos ;  and  it 
might  seem  that  all  was  lost.  But  where  was  the  Turkish 
squadron,  on  which  this  immense  army  had  been  so  infatuated 
as  to  depend, not  only  for  co-operation,  but  for  supplies?  The 
Divine  vengeance  had  overtaken  the  destroyer  of  Scio,  and  the 
fleet  was  detained  too  long  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  to  co-operate 
with  tile  army  in  the  Morea.  Famine  now  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Greeks.  A  total  want  of  provisions  for  either  men  or  horses 
soon  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Turkish  commander  to  de¬ 
lay  his  retreat.  The  Greek  guerillas  had,  in  the  mean  ♦ime,  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  of  the  passes  which  form  the  only  onilet  from 
the  plain  of  Argos  in  the  direction  of  the  Isthmus ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  invading  army  fell  victims  to  their  own  want 
of  discipline,  and  the  improvidence  and  rashness  of  their  leader, 
in  the  passes  of  Tretus  and  Mount  Eubcea,  on  either  side  of 
the  ruins  of  Mycenae;  where,  remarks  Col.  Leake,  ‘  a  Grecian 

*  imagination  might  picture  the  ghosts  of  the  Atridae  witnessing 

*  from  their  still  existing  sepulchres,  a  slaughter  of  the  barbarian 

*  hosts,  from  which  Greece  mayjperhaps  date  her  resurrection 
‘  from  slavery.’ 

In  Western  Greece,  the  Turco-Albanian  forces  had  found 
full  employment  during  the  summer,  in  making  their  way  to 
Messolonghi,  the  defence  of  which,  under  Mavrocordato,  was 
the  most  brilliant  ati’air  in  the  campaign.  At  length,  after  the 
fiiilure  of  a  general  attack,  on  Christmas  day  (Jan.  5,  1823,)  the 
Albanians,  discouraged,  began  to  think  of  returning  homewards ; 
^ttd  tidings  of  a  large  body  of  Moreots  having  lauded  in  Acar- 
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November  and  May,  and  who  never  fail  to  return  home  in  the  winter. 
Hence,  for  many  years  past,  the  Porte  has  been  unable,  except  on  the 
northern  frontier,  where  are  the  principal  garrisons  of  the  .lanissariei, 
to  keep  together  an  army  ol*  10,000  men  for  more  than  six  months,  or 
even  ft>r  a  shorter  time,  unless  when  plunder  is  immediately  in  view, 

‘  It  is  obvioir  tliat  a  contest  between  two  people  such  as  we  hare 
described,  cannot  resemble  war  as  it  is  carried  on  between  two  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  Kurope,  equally  practised  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
equally  provided  with  its  materials.  A  people  possessing  only  an  irit. 
gular  infantry  cannot  meet  cavalry  and  artillery  in  the  plains,  but, 
however  adventurous  they  may  be,  are  of  necessity  reduced  to  a  de* 
fensive  war  in  tht^ir  own  mountains.  In  like  manner,  the  merchant* 
brigs  and  polaccas  of  the  (ireeks,  though  well  manned  and  skilfully 
conducted,  cannot  be  expected  to  place  themselves  alongside  the  two- 
decked  ships  and  frigates  of  tlie  Turks.  Many  persons  who  have 
not  considered  these  circumstances,  have  ascribed  to  a  want  of  courage 
and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  (Ireeks,  that  which  has  been  the  | 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  military  position  and  resources  of  the 
two  people.’ — Leake y  /)/).  62 — 7. 

In  the  first  campaign,  the  Turks  were  in  a  great  measure 
taken  by  surprise.  The  massacres  by  which  the  l^orte  thought 
to  terrify  the  (Ireeks  into  submission,  only  gave  unanimity  to 
the  nation,  inspiring  the  rebellion  with  all  the  energy  and  ma¬ 
lignity  of  religious  warfare.  The  Divan  and  Lord  Strangford  had 
anticipated  that  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Morel, 
would  be  as  easily  accomplished  as  the  dispersion  of  the  Haeta- 
rists  in  the  Dacian  provinces.  Within  three  months,  however, 
from  the  murder  of  the  (ireek  patriarch,  throughout  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  and  a  great  |)art  of  Northern  Cireece,  as  far  as  Salonika, 
the  furks  had  been  compelled  to  retire  into  the  large  towns  and 
fortifieil  places,  all  the  mountains  and  open  country  being  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  hands  of  the  (neeks  or  exposed  to  their  incursions, 
'file  strong  fortresses  of  Malvasia  and  Navarino  surrendered  to 
the  patriots  in  August,  after  a  tluee  months’  blockade ;  and 
Tripolitza  fell  iu  October,  Corinth,  a  still  more  important 
conquest,  had  the  (ireeks  been  able  to  turn  it  to  account,  ca¬ 
pitulated  in  .lanuary,  lh22. 

The  second  campaign  was  undertaken  by  the  Osmanlys  un¬ 
der  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The  fall  of  loaiinina 
and  the  death  of  Ali  Pasha,  by  relieving  the  Porte  from  all 
further  apprehensions  in  that  quarter,  had  not  only  set  at  liberty 
the  forces  under  Khourshid  Pasha,  but  had  inspired  the  Turk¬ 
ish  troops  wiili  a  considerable  degree  of  cntliusiasm.  The  pre¬ 
parations  made  for  the  contest  were  on  a  formidable  scale,  and 
the  plan  was  not  injudicious.  Thirty  thousand  troops  of  the 
Porte,  more  than  a  third  of  whom  were  cavalry,  besides  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  horse  raised  by  the  great  feudatories  of  Rou* 
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melia,  were  collected  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly  for  the  invasion 
ofthe  Morea.  Another  army,  composed  of  Albanian  troops* 
was  to  sweep  the  whole  of  Western  Greece  as  far  as  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  fleet  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  was,  in 
the  meanwhile,  to  collect  troops  from  the  coast  of  ’Asia,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  Napoli,  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
army  of  ivastern  Greece,  which,  it  was  calculated,  would  by 
that  time  have  entered  the  Morea.  Thence  it  was  to  proceed 
to  Patras,  to  debark  another  body  of  troops,  and  to  transport 
into  the  Morea  the  forces  of  Western  Greece.  Owing  to  the 
delay  occasioned  by  the  extensive  nature  of  these  preparations, 
it  was  July  before  the  main  body,  under  Mahmoud  Pasha, 
crossed  without  o[)position  the  mountain  defiles,  and  entered 
Phocis  and  Hmotia,— ‘  plundering,  burning,  and  tnurdering* 
while  they  published  the  amnesty  of  the  Porte.*  Corinth, 
which  the  Greeks  had  neglected  or  been  unable  to  supply  with 
either  engineers,  ammunition,  or  provisions,  surrendered  at  the 
first  summons;  and  the  Turks  advanced  in  full  security  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  Argolic  plain.  The  Greek  Government  took  to  flight, 
embarking  on  board  their  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Argos ;  and  it 
might  seem  that  all  was  lost.  But  where  was  the  Turkish 
squadron,  on  which  this  immense  army  had  been  so  infatuated 
as  to  depend,  not  only  for  co-operation,  but  for  supplies  i  The 
Divine  vengeance  hail  overtaken  the  destroyer  of  Scio,  and  the 
fleet  was  detained  too  long  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  to  co-operate 
with  the  army  in  the  Morea.  Famine  now  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Greeks.  A  total  want  of  provisions  for  either  men  or  horses 
soon  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Turkish  commander  to  de¬ 
lay  his  retreat.  The  Greek  guerillas  had,  in  the  mean  time,  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  of  the  passes  which  form  the  only  outlet  from 
the  plain  of  Argos  in  the  direction  of  the  Isthmus ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  invading  army  fell  victims  to  their  own  want 
of  discipline,  and  the  improvidence  and  rashness  of  their  leader, 
in  the  passes  of  Tretus  and  Mount  Eubcea,  on  either  side  of 
the  ruins  of  Mycenae;  where,  remarks  Col.  Leake,  ‘  a  Grecian 

*  imagination  might  picture  the  ghosts  of  the  Atridae  witnessing 

*  from  their  still  existing  sepulchres,  a  slaughter  of  the  barbarian 
‘  hosts,  from  which  Greece  mayjperhaps  date  her  resurrection 

*  from  slavery.* 

In  VV^estern  Greece,  the  Turco-Albanian  forces  had  found 
full  employment  during  the  summer,  in  making  their  way  to 
Messolonghi,  the  defence  of  which,  under  Mavrocordato,  was 
the  most  brilliant  atikir  in  the  campaign.  At  length,  after  the 
tailure  of  a  general  attack,  on  Christmas  day  (Jan.  5,  1823,)  the 
Albanians,  discouraged,  began  to  think  of  returning  homewards ; 
^*td  tidings  of  a  large  body  of  Moreots  having  lauded  in  Acar- 
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nania,  alarmed  them  so  much  for  their  safe  retreat  across  ihtt 
province,  that  tliey  suddenly  abandoned  the  siege  in  disorder 
leaving  great  part  of  their  camp  and  artillery  in  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks.  Great  numbers  were  drowned  in  attempting  to 
ford  the  swoln  waters  of  the  Achelous  ;  and  with  an  enemy 
hanging  upon  them  on  every  side,  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
army  reached  Vonitza  in  safety.  Thus  melted  away  the  whoh 
of  the  mighty  host  which  had  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
Greeks  with  utter  destruction  ;  and  the  Forte  saw  all  its  vast 
and  expensive  preparations  terminated  in  disgrace  and  dig- 
comfit ure.  Napoli  surrendered  to  the  Patriots  on  the  following 
January,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  their  possession. 

The  Ottoman  plan  of  campaign  in  the  ensuing  year,  wm 
nearly  the  same  as  before.  The  object  of  the  Porte  was  to 
efiect  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Peninsula  from  both  Eastern  and  Western  Greece,  supported 
by  their  fleet ;  but  the  defects  in  the  Turkish  system  again 
rendered  abortive  a  plan  which  required  for  its  success,  a 
larger  army  than  the  Porte  had  the  means  of  collecting  to- 
getlier,  with  an  accuracy  of  combination  which  none  but  the 
most  eflicient  Government  could  command.  With  all  his  ex 
ertions,  the  Capitan  Pasha  was  unable  to  reach  Patras  before 
Midsummer;  and  September  had  arrived  before  the  Pasha  of 
Scutari,  on  whose  Albanians  the  Porte  rested  their  main  hopei 
of  success  in  Western  Greece,  was  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
plains  of  ^Etolia,  and  to  threaten  Messolonghi  with  a  second 
siege.  But  by  this  time,  the  army  of  P^astern  Greece,  after 
laying  waste  the  whole  country  round  Parnassus  and  Livadit, 
hud  been  so  harassed  by  the  armatoli  bands  under  Odysseni 
and  Niketas,  as  to  be  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  greatest  dis¬ 
order  into  'fhessaly  and  Negropont ;  and  the  failure  of  this 
part  of  the  plan  of  campaign  rendered  fruitless  all  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  Albanian  chiefs.  They  accordingly  began  their 
retreat  in  November.  Corinth  had  capitulated  to  the  Greeks 
a  short  time  before.  Thus,  after  a  three  years’  contest,  not 
a  single  step  had  been  taken  towards  suppressing  the  insu^ 
rection.  On  the  other  hand,  Patras  and  Lepanto,  which  giro 
the  naval  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  the  important 
posts  of  Vonitza  and  Prevesa  in  Western  Greece,  Plgripo, 
which  commands  P^astern  Greece,  Modon,  and  Koron  were 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks;  so  that  the  Greeks  could  by  no 
means  be  considered  as  in  possession  of  the  country  ;  while 
their  poverty,  their  ignorance  in  the  art  of  war,  and  above  alli 
their  civil  dissentions,  which,  in  December  1823,  broke  oat 
into  open  hostilities  between  the  executive  and  legislatift 
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bodies,  prevented  them  from  following  up  their  successes  by 
r  anv  decisive  and  combined  operations. 

*  The  campaign  of  18*24,  though  it  did  little  towards  advanc- 

Iing  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  was  still  more  inglorious  and  un¬ 
profitable  to  the  Ottomans.  In  Western  Greece,  operations 
were  almost  entirely  suspended.  In  Eastern  Greece,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  Dervish  Pasha  to  penetrate  from  Thessaly 
to  the  Corinthian  Gulf  by  the  route  leading  from  Zeitouni  to 
Salona ;  but,  within  about  eight  miles  of  the  latter  place,  he 
was  defeated  and  driven  back  by  the  Greeks  under  Panouria. 
The  combined  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  succeeded  in  taking 
the  islands  of  Kaso  and  Psara  in  the  summer;  but  they  were 
wholly  baffled  in  an  attempt  upon  Samos,  and  after  sustaining 
some  loss  from  the  Greek  fire-ships,  separated  to  return  to  the 
Dardanelles  and  Candia  without  having  gained  any  important 
object.  It  was  evident  that  the  finances  of  the  Porte  were 
L  greatly  exhausted  ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  think  that  the 
m  Independence  of  Grbece  might  have  been  placed  out  of  dan- 
m  ger,  had  not  a  new  and  more  formidable  enemy  than  the  Ot- 
K  toman  appeared  in  the  Egyptian  Pasha,  who,  prompted  ap- 
m  parently  by  a  Mussulman  feeling,  as  well  as  by  the  hope  of 
■  gaining  possession  at  least  of  Candia  and  Cyprus  as  his  re- 
B  ward,  now  entered  cordially  and  efl'ectively  into  the  quarrel  of 
E  the  Porte.  The  flourishing  state  of  his  treasury  enabling  him 
m  to  take  upon  himself  the  chief  pecuniary  burthen  of  the  war, 
B  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  consented  tacitly 
B  to  abandon  the  Peninsula  and  Crete  to  this  formidable  subject, 
m  leaving  the  rest  to — Destiny. 

B  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  while  the  English  stock- 
R  brokers  were  at  this  crisis  supporting  the  Greeks,  the  English 
cotton-manufacturers,  Mahommed  All’s  chief  customers,  were 
B  in  effect  subsidizing  their  most  formidable  enemy.  Thus,  re- 
B  marks  Col.  Leake,  *  it  appears  that  both  the  contending  parties 
H  *  in  Greece  are  supporting  the  war  with  finances  derived  from 
B  *  Lngland.’  Those  who  have  lost  by  the  Greek  loan,  may  con- 
B  sole  themselves  with  knowing  that  the  Egyptian  cotton  specu- 
B  lations  have  proved  by  far  the  most  ruinous  in  their  issue.  This 
B  unlooked  for  turn  in  events,  whatever  be  its  issue,  can  by  no 
B  means  justify  the  sinister  auguries  of  those  persons  who  re- 
B  presented  the  Greek  Insurrection  as,  from  the  first,  hopeless 
^  and  contemptible.  Lord  Strangford  and  Prince  Metternich,  Sir 
K  Thomas  Maitland  and  Sir  William  Gell,  and  all  other  Philos- 
jm  manlees,  great  and  small,  who  so  confidently  assumed  the 
K  ‘uipossibility  as  well  as  undesirableness  of  the  success  of  the 
B  n»cally  Greeks, — ‘  robbers  and  pirates  all/  have  been  trium- 
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plmntly  proved  in  the  wron^.  Should  the  Greeks  be  subdued 
they  will  not  have  bet*n  conquered  by  the  Ottomans. 

‘  Who  could  have  foreseen,  even  a  year  aj;o,  that  the  Paghtof 
Egypt  should  so  suddenly  have  increased  his  financial  resources; « I 
that  his  wealth  should  have  attracted  to  his  military  service  a  gret 
nundicr  of  unemployed  officers  from  France  and  other  parts  of  Eg. 
rope;  or  that  he  should  so  quickly  have  mastered  a  difficulty  whid 
has  hitherto  been  found  insurmountable  hy  any  Turkish  government; 
namely,  that  of  bringing  his  army  to  submit  to  European  disciplioci 
Or  that  he  should  so  heartily  have  entered,  at  an  immense  expense, 
into  designs  which,  with  the  most  favourable  result,  are  more  calco* 
lated  to  gratify  a  dangerous  ambition,  than  to  serve  his  real  intereiti! 
The  event  has  totally  changed  the  nature  of  the  war  in  Greece,  whid 
before,  although  slowly,  seemed  to  be  surely  leading  to  an  indepen* 
deuce  de Jacto^  which  would  have  been  the  best  preliminary  to  a  pad* 
fication.* 

The  campaign  of  1825  opened  with  the  siege,  followed  br 
the  eventual  capitulation  to  the  F'gyplians,  of  the  important 
fortresses  of  Navarino  and  Neo-Kastro  ;  the  greatest  disaster 
that  had  befallen  the  Greeks  since  the  commencement  of  tbe 
contest.  I'lipolit/a,  abandoned  and  parlialiy  destroyed  by 
order  of  Kolokotroni,  was  entered  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  on  tbt 
20lh  of  June.  Five  days  after,  he  advanced  on  Napoli  di 
llomania,  having,  within  a  month  from  tlie  fall  of  Neo-Kastro, 
traversed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  l^eninsula.  Here,  a  division 
of  .  his  army  attacked  the  Greek  outposts  at  the  village  of 
IMylos,  where  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  who  had  stationed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  men,  iu'avely  repulsed  him,  and 
Ibrahim  as  hastily  fell  back  on  Tripolitza  as  he  had  advanced. 
Whether  he  had  thought  to  take  Napoli  by  surprise,  or  had 
been  deceived  by  false  information,  does  not  apj)ear.  He  now 
turned  bis  attention  to  an  opposite  (piarter,  and  endeavoured  to 
open  a  passage  to  i\itras  ;  but  the  mountainous  districts  which 
intervene  between  that  city  and  the  plains  of  Mantineiaand 
Argos,  are  exactly  suited  to  such  troops  as  the  Greek  aruiatoh; 
and  Ibrahim  was  defeated  in  every  attempt  to  advance.  Tri- 
j)olitza  at  length  became  insecure  quarters;  and  having  ravaged 
and  desolated  the  whole  country,  he  was  compelled,  towardi 
the  close  of  the  year,  to  retreat  to  Kalamata.  Here,  in  lh« 
month  of  September,  Captain  Hamilton  (of  whom  all  partiei 
spt?ak  in  terms  of  respect  and  even  enthusiasm)  visited  the 
Pasha,  in  order  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Mr* 
Swan  attended  him,  and  he  thus  describes  the  scene. 

‘  When  wc  reached  the  main  camp,  which  might  be  four  mto 
from  the  place  of  action,  such  a  scene  of  confusion  displayed  itieif 
as  1  had  never  before  witnessed.  Miserable-looking  beings  were 
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ftery  where  stretched  upon  the  ground,  oppressed  by  extreme 
frttijfue,  while  the  whole  character  of  what  passed  reminded  me  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  turbulence,  without  the  merriment,  of  an 
English  fair.  'Fhere  was  but  one  tent  in  the  plain,  and  thus  their 
raggtil*  wretched  bodies  were  exposed  to  the  burning  heats  of  noon, 
except  where  olive-trees  supplied  a  shade  :  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  were  entirely  deprived  of  such  protection.  The  most  for¬ 
tunate  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  bunks  of  a  beautiful  river  or 
itream  (the  Eurotas),  which  was  full  of  excellent  water,  and  as  clear 
as  crystal,  broad  but  shallow. 

«  \Ve  were  conducted  by  the  Arab  guard,  who  attempted,  most 
unsuccessfully,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  a  regular  march,  to  the  cottage 
in  which  Ibrahim  Pacha,  pipe  in  hand,  was  couched.  He  is  a  stout, 
broad,  brown-faced,  vulgar-looking  man,  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of 
age;  marked  strongly  with  the  small-pox.  His  countenance  pos- 
lesses  little  to  engage,  but  when  he  speaks,  which  he  does  with  con¬ 
siderable  energy  and  Hucncy,  it  becomes  animated  and  rather  striking. 

I  He  frctpiently  accompanies  his  words  with  a  long,  drawling  cry, 
which  to  European  ears  sounds  ridiculous  enough.  liis  manner 
carries  witli  it  that  sort  of  decision,  which  is  perhaps  the  common 
appanage  of  despotism  :  deprived  of  this,  he  w'ould  resemble  an  un¬ 
educated,  hard-favoured  seaman  of  our  country — and  I  think  1  have 
•omewhere  seen  his  exact  counterpart — but  it  may  be  merely  fancy. 
He  was  plainly  clothed  fof  a  'I'urk  ;  and  his  camp  establishment  alto¬ 
gether  had  none  of  that  parade  and  luxury  which  wc  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  attach  to  eastern  warfare. 

*  Mr.  Smart  made  known  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  delivered 
the  letters  with  w  hich  he  had  been  provided. 

The  Pacha,  in  reply  to  the  proposed  arrangement,  observed,  that, 
after  the  taking  of  Navarin,  he  had  sent  a  note  to  the  Greek  (/overn- 
ment  on  this  subject,  ofiering  to  exchange  all  the  prisoners  but  /wo, 
Hadgi  Ch  risti  and  Capitan  Nicholas — who,  he  had  long  ago  pro¬ 
mised  his  chiefs,  never  should  be  released  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  I'he  same  proposal  he  would  still  abide  by.  On  being 
urged  to  give  up  the  two  in  question  also,  he  obstinately  refused. 
He  had  pledged  his  w’ord,  and  he  w'ould  keep  it.  What  would  Europe 
say  of  a  man  who  acted  with  so  little  firmitcss  ?  Instead  of  admiring 
bis  vacillation,  they  would  despise  him  for  it.  “  It  is  for  women,** 
added  the  haughty  Paclia,  “  to  be  mutable  :  I  never  pass  my  word 
hut  it  is  sacred  What  I  say,  I  mean  ;  and  what  1  have  said,  I  will 
do.**  As  for  the  Turkish  prisoners,  their  release  would  be  of  no 
advantage  to  him.  The  moment  they  were  free,  he  should  send  them 
out  of  the  .Morea.  The  principal  personage,  Ali  Pacha,  had  a  rank 
answering  to  a  general  of  brigade,  and  neither  he  nor  the  Porte 
had  need  t>f  his  a.'*sistunce :  if  they  had,  they  would  have  adopted 
sufficient  means  to  effect  his  freedom  long  before  this.  He  wished  to 
conciliate  the  English  nation  ,  and  in  proof  thereof,  he  stated  that 
the  captain  of  HU  Britannic  Majesty's  ship,  Chanticleer,  (Captain 
Hope  Jolmson)  having  interfered  with  the  disposition  of  a  Greek 
v^el  captured  by  tlie  Turks,  which  he  considered  no  legal  prize, 
ibrahim  constituted  him  judge  in  the  uffair;  and  when  on  inquiry  it 
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had  been  decided  against  the  Greeks,  he  relinquished  all  claim  toth 
vessel  ! — This  story,  as  well  as  most  of  what  Ibrahim  asserted,  beat 
the  stamp  of  untruth.  His  evasion  relative  to  the  prisoners  is  opd 
and  palpable.  When  an  Eastern  Pacha  promises  his  chiejt^  h 
usually  keeps  or  breaks  his  promise,  os  it  best  suits  his  politics! 
we  very  well  know.  Hut  the  light  in  which  he  regarded  our  misiioi, 
cannot  be  better  evidenced  than  in  the  observation  he  seriously  nia^ 
while  testifying  his  respect  for  Great  Britain,  and  which  he  detirci 
us  to  communicate  to  the  Hey  of  Mnina;  tamely,  **  that  for  ihittim 
he  spared  his  territory  out  of  compliment  to  the  English  ;  and  thstbi 
might  thank  Captain  Hamilton  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  hs 
people.  Another  time  he  could  not  tell  what  might  happen.’* — Tin 
old  fox  has  long  been  intriguing  to  gain  over  Pietro  and  his  Mainolei; 
and  hopes,  1  presume,  by  this  shew  of  lenity,  to  facilitate  his  view 
Hut 

“  To  whom  do  lions  turn  their  gentle  looks  I 

Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den  !* 

And  if  he  really  thought  to  gull  Us  by  such  foolery,  he  must  bin 
believed  us  children  indeed. 

‘  Speaking  of  the  Morea,  although  he  regretted  the  necessity  if 
his  present  proceedings,  yet  it  was  his  intention  to  pursue  them  to 
the  utmost.  He  would  burn  and  destroy  the  whole  Morea;  so  tba 
it  should  neither  be  profitable  to  the  Greeks,  nor  to  him,  nor  toanj 
one.  What  would  these  infatuated  men,  the  dupes  of  their  ovb 
imbecile  government,  do  for  provisions  in  the  winter  I  He  knew  tha 
his  own  soldiers  would  also  suffer — that  they  too  must  perish.  But 
his  father  Mehernet  Ali  was  training  forty  thousand  men,  and  he  wti 
in  daily  expectation  of  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  thousand.  If  then 
were  cut  off,  he  would  have  more ;  and  he  would  persevere  till  the 
Greeks  returned  to  their  former  state.  One  of  the  castles  on  the 
plain,  he  said,  had  just  been  carried  by  assault,  and  the  garrison  ill 
put  to  the  sword  ;  the  other  was  expected  to  fall  immediately.  He 
repeated,  “  1  will  not  cease  till  the  Morea  be  a  ruin.**  The  SulUi 
has  already  conferred  upon  him  the  title  and  insignia  of  Pacha  of  tbii 
unhappy  land,  “  and,**  said  his  Highness,  if  the  good  people  of 
England,  who  arc  so  fond  of  sending  money  to  the  Greeks,  would 
send  it  directly  to  me,  it  would  save  them  considerable  trouble; 
eventually  it  all  comes  to  my  treasury.*  V^ol.  H.  pp.  236—41. 

The  apostate  Suleiman  Bey  (alias  Colonel  Seve),  Ibrahim’* 
prime  minister,  is  thus  described. 

‘  Just  as  we  were  departing,  Suleiman  Bey  came  up  with  a  letter 
from  the  Pasha  for  Captain  Hamilton.  He  looks  exactly  like  so 
ostler  turned  bandit:  a  strikingly  vulgar  face  marked  with  the  smtH* 
pox,  (as  if  in  sympathy  with  his  master,)  is  set  off  by  small  light 
blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a  flat  nose.  This  person  was  raised  fro> 
the  ranks  by  Bonaparte,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to  General  Ney, 
for  attempting  to  effect  whore  escape  he  was  outlawed.  He  thfi 
served  in  the  corps  of  the  Mamelukes,  whom  he  organized  ;  and  finally» 
abandoning  his  religion  for  the  polluted  and  degrading  faith  of  tb^ 
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Crcscentt  be  became  Suleiman  Bey»  and  tba  ataociate,  frknd,  and 
geoeral  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.*  p.  246. 

Throughout  their  journey,  which  lay  in  part  over  the  wild 
scenery  of  Mount  Taygetus,  the  respect  and  attention  of  the 
Greeks  were  unremitting. 

*  Wc  slept  securely/  says  Mr.  Swan,  *  in  the  wildest  passes ;  our 
resting-place  was  known  to  hundreds  of  the  mountaineers  who 
guarded  them,  and  we  experienced  not  the  slightest  alarm.  We  slept 
in  houses  which  they  occupied,  our  baggage  scattered  about  the 
chamber ;  we  kept  no  watch,  we  entertained  no  fear,  and  we  suffered 
no  injury.  Whenever  wc  met  them,  we  were  welcomed  with  a  re- 
fpectt'ul  salutation  when  we  departed,  it  was  with  the  kindest  expres¬ 
sions  of  all.  One  of  our  party  at  least,  who  had  been  carried  away 
by  the  wretched  cant  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  Greeks,  be¬ 
came  a  convert.  He  plainly  saw  that  they  were  not  so  bad  as  they 
might  have  been.  They  did  not  take  advantage  of  our  situation  i 
they  neither  robbed  nor  insulted  us.’  Vol.  II.  p.  258. 

*  A  finer  race  of  men,  in  appearance,  cannot  exist  under  the  sun. 
They  seem  made  for  warriors !  Athletic,  active,  and  enduring,  they 
are  deficient  in  nothing  but  an  eye  that  can  look  unmoved  on  danger, 
and  an  imagination  less  lively  and  amplifying.  They  are  accustomed, 
from  the  pure  iorce  of  fancy,  to  exaggerate  their  difficulties  ;  and  re¬ 
present  to  themselves  evils  which,  like  those  in  the  enchanted  forest 
of  Tasso,  require  but  to  be  met,  to  disappear.  Every  man  in  Colo- 
cotroni’s  army  is  physically  able  to  cope  with  two  of  his  enemies. 
He  has  more  quickness  of  intellect,  as  well  as  superior  local  know¬ 
ledge.  Between  the  uneducated  Turk  and  Greek,  there  is  no  conr.- 
parison ;  hut  the  latter  fights  for  liberty,  which  years  of  debilitating 
slavery  have  made  him  almost  -unable  to  comprehend,  while  the 
other  fights  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand,  and  regular  pay  in  the 
other ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  bow-string  and  ataghan,  should  he  dis¬ 
pute  the  will  of  his  master.  The  chief  motive  which  urges  the  Greek 

•  into  the  field,  is  a  deep  uncontrolled  hatred  of  the  Turks;  a  hatred 
^  which  has  been  gathering  strength  as  the  tide  of  time  rolled  on,  and 
[  now  sweeps  along  with  it  humanity  and  reason.  Hence,  his  barba¬ 
rities — hence,  the  crimes  tliat  blacken  him  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
But  these  failings  will  be  removed,  and  can  only  be  removed,  when 

I  he  again  possesses  his  paternal  home  in  peace.  They  originated  in 
the  treatment  which  he  has  so  long  experienced ;  and  he  sheds  the 
blood  for  which,  he  believes,  in  like  circumstances,  his  own  would  be 
poured  forth.  If  it  be  asked,  why,  possessing  impulses  like  these,  he 
shririks  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  then  only  fails  in  the  exhibition  of 
qualities  which  his  appearance  promises,  and  his  desires  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  stimulate  ?  I  answer,  that  he  wants  confidence  in  himself 
^  and  in  his  chief.  He  has  lefl  behind  him  a  home,  which  in  his  ab- 
I  sence  may  be  laid  desolate,  and  a  family  without  protection,  who  may, 
j  ere  long,  be  polluted  and  butchered,  or  carried  off  and  enslaved. 
I  His  previous  habits  have  made  him  restless  and  turbulent :  he  finds 
his  condition  unimproved  by  the  war ;  he  feels  that  it  has  altered  for 
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the  worse.  The  military  tactics  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  bppoiedli 
his  own  ignorance,  are  supposed  to  be  invincible ;  he  suspects  thoie 
above  liiin  of  bartering  away  his  life, — at  all  events,  of  profiting  by 
the  sacrifices  he  must  make.  This  naturally  leads  to  a  desire  of  pr^ 
serving  himself  nt  all  risks,  and  of  fighting,  if  fight  he  must,  when  it 
can  be  done  with  safely.  Thus,  opportunities  of  annihilating  ibf 
enemy  are  neglected ;  thus  arise  discordant  councils,  the  views  of 
one  bufflcd  by  another — jealous  of  his  proceedings  or  of  his  power; 
and,  in  short,  thus  may  be  derived  that  want  of  union  and  decision, 
which  are  the  crying  evils  of  the  Greek  devolution.  Fears  and  sus¬ 
picions  are  readily  communicated ;  where  men  are  unable  to  gi»e 
confidence,  they  are  engendered  by  a  very  shadow.  Enmities  spring 
forth  almost  imperceptibly ;  then  good  advice  is  thwarted,  nierelj 
because  propt'sed  by  a  particular  individual ;  and  pride  leads  another 
to  enforce  pernicious  counsel,  merely  because  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  bad.  All  this,  and  very  much  more,  may  arise  without  any  design 
of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  actors;  but  people  so  circumstanced 
liave  to  learn  a  hard  lesson ; — the  relinquishment  of  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  prosecution  of  a  common  cause,  and  the  permitting  of 
one  who  hut  yesterday  was  an  equal,  perhaps  an  inferior,  to  be  sud¬ 
denly  elevated  above  them  to-day,  when  the  common  interest  de¬ 
mands  it.*  Vol.  II,  pp.  1  tl — t. 

‘  The  Capitani  cf  niost  name,*  however,  Mr.  Swan  represents 
to  be  the  bane  of  the  eoiintiy.  *  Mercenary  and  narrow- 
‘  minded,  they  have  only  the  souls  of  pedlars.  They  Irallicin 
‘  the  miseries  of  (iieece,  anil  they  barter  her  liberty  lor  gold. 
‘  They  quairel,  they  iritlc,  they  betray  without  a  scruple  the 

*  nation’s  liest  and  dearest  interests.*  It  is  with  these  men 
that  the  ('onsiitutional  (iovernnu''nt,  and  more  especially  Mar- 
rokordato,  has  had  to  contend.  Count  Fecebio  compares 
tbein  to  (be  ('oiidotiioi  of  the  middle  ages.  ‘  \\y  turns  faith- 
‘  ful  and  unfaithful  to  the  (lovernment.  now  joining  one  party, 
‘  and  now  another,  venal  and  changing  at  the  price  of  the  fac- 

*  lions  cou'-tantlv  opposed  to  each  other,  they  have  become  the 
‘  dread  ol  tlieir  fellow-citi/ens  rather  than  of  the  enemy.*  The 
Islanders  are  considered  by  the  (Mpitaiii  as  a  separate  nation, 
interfering  iinpertinenlly  with  the  Continent.  The  loan  has 
had  at  least  the  etfect  of  destroying  their  ascendancy,  by 
enabling  the  Government  to  pay  the  soldiery.  This  measure, 
however,  iiulispensahle  as  it  had  become,  is  deprecated  by  Mr. 
Hidmer  as  tending  to  convert  a  patriotic  militia  into  mere 
mercenaires. 


‘My  groMt  fear  of  pay  is,  that  they  who,  before,  fought  for  life,  for 
lib  Tty,  lor  tlieir  wives,  for  their  children,  ior  their  homes,  and  for 
their  altars,  who  felt  that  they  must  tight  to  preserve  all  these,  may 
at  last  consider  themselves  only  obliged  to  do  so  for  a  few  pans 
a  day;  of  which,  should  circumstances  deprive  them,  they  would 
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mutiny,  anil  finally  throw  down  their  arms  from  disgust  at 
lacli  imaginary  ill-treatment.’ 

But  this  gentleman  seems  to  forget,  that  soldiers  who  receive 
no  |>ay,  must  live  by  plunder ;  and  that  when  no  booty  is  to  be 
obiained  iVoui  the  enemy,  the  burden  must  be  borne  by  a  de¬ 
fenceless  peasantry.  Regular  troops  are,  in  fact,  less  expen¬ 
sive  to  the  country  in  the  end,  often  less  mercenary,  than  an 
irregular  militia.  Resides,  those  who  are  disposed  to  light  for 
their  wives  and  children,  rerjnire  also  the  means  of  supporting 
them  during  their  military  service.  Unlike  soldiers  of  fortune, 
the  soldiery  and  the  sailors  of  (Ireece  have  for  the  most  j>art 
families,  whom  they  leav^e  behind;  and  their  clamour  for  pay 
is  not  altogether  selfish  or  unreasonable.  The  guerilla  system 
has  been  fully  tried  in  (ireece,  and  notwithstanding  the  amaz¬ 
ing  strength  of  the  country,  to  which  the  success  of  the  (ireeks 
has  been  principally  owing,  and  the  prodigious  achievements 

I  of  some  of  the  nnnatoli,  it  has  proved  wholly  inadequate  to 
tlie  exigencies  of  the  contest.  The  follow’ing  remarks  by 
Count  Recchio  are  very  much  to  the  point. 

*  At  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  an  uncontrolled  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  most  calculated  to  terrify,  confound,  and  destroy  an 
enemy,  who,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  every  species  of  weapon  and 
(liverstity  of  assailant,  could  find  no  interval  of  quiet,  no  place  of 
safety.  Irregular  troops  are  in  conformity  with  this  enthusiasm, 
which  rises  into  a  flaine  in  every  nation  aspiring  to  liberty.  Such 
troops  were  seen  to  spring  up  in  Germany  during  the  thirty  years 
war,  during  the  revolution  of  North  America,  and  during  the  war  of 
independence  in  Spain.  Every  individual,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
revolution,  feels  an  exuberance  of  courage  and  daring  ;  he  has  an 
ardent  desire  of  revenge,  which  it  is  impossible  to  subject  to  any 
control  or  discipline,  lienee  he  finds  a  wider  held,  and  one  more  in 
accordance  with  his  passions,  in  fighting  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  tho 
disorder  and  tumult  of  a  guerilla  warfare.  But  enihusinsm  is  in  its 
nature  fleeting;  after  a  time,  it  cools  and  evaporates:  revenge  itself  ia 
satiated,  and  the  love  of  glory,  like  every  other  passion,  finally  be¬ 
comes  enfeebled.  The  ardour  which  at  first  placed  arms  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  and  even  of  women,  has  passed  away.  There  it 
no  longer  any  revenge  to  be  exercised  upon  the  enemy,  no  longer 
wiy  booty  to  be  seized.’ 

The  organization  of  regular  troops,  so  much  opposed  and 
dreaded  by  the  capilani,  is  the  only  measure  that  can  secure 
fhe  independence  of  Greece.  This  has  long  been  Mavrokor- 
dato’s  main  object,  and  they  already  amount  to  between  fifteen 
hundred  and  two  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
f^abvier, — u  French  ofheer  who  does  honour  to  his  nation,  and 
be  considered  as  a  set-ofl  against  the  infamous  Colonel 
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St've.  This  corps,  Mr.  l^ulmer  states,  is  rrnicli  more  liked  I 
than  forineriy.  Hot  tlui  navy  requires,  not  less  than  the  arniv,  I 
to  be  put  on  a  diherent  tooling.  I  his,  it  will  be,  we  trust,  tlit  I 
tirst  ct)ncern  of  Lord  Coclirano  to  accomplish.  Ihe  Morea  I 
can  never  be  coiujuered  by  any  toreign  lorce  unsupported  ^ya  I 
pow'ertul  navy.  The  (ireeks  have  not  the  command  ot  the  sea;  p 
and  yet.  their  /iru/uticrs  have  repeatedly  deteated  the  whole  I 
plans  of  the  invaders,  and.  by  cutting  utf  their  supplies,  involved  | 
their  armies  in  destruction.  lypon  the  wliole,  we  still  hope  i 
well  for  (ireece,  and  her  cause;  and  even  were  Napoli  to  fall,  I 
we  should  not  despair,  'fliis  catastro|)he,  however,  we  trust,  I 
will  be  averted,  'fhe  very  signal  manner  in  which  Divine  | 
Providence  has  repeatedly  appearetl  on  tlieir  behalf,  encouri\p;(i  t‘ 
the  hope  that  they  will  »iot  be  suirtieil  to  j^erish.  As  to  Ma*  | 
hoiiimeii  Ali,  he  has,  we  suspect,  done  his  woist,  and  tie  luay  | 
have  cause  to  rue  having  engaged  in  the  contest.  iNlr.  Swan  I 
gives  u>  no  very  high  ilcgree  ot  the  b'gyptian  troops  ;  and  his  I 
description  juNtifies  the  remark  of  Col.  Le.ike,  that*  the  true*  | 
‘  lability  of  dispo^ilion  which  has  enabled  the  Pasha  to  mould  | 


his  I'.gyptians  to  tlio  F.urojiean  discipline,  is  allied  to  an  infe¬ 
riority  in  hardihood  and  energy  to  the  iMiropean  and  Asiatic 
Turks,  with  wliom  similar  atteinjits  have  failed.’ 


f 


‘  The  Lgyptians,*  he  proceeds,  ‘  are  precisely  the  troops  leist  adap¬ 
ted  to  face  the  active  and  hardy  Greek,  in  the  rude  climate,  the  bar¬ 
ren  soil,  and  the  strong  po.sitions  of  his  native  mountains.  Vve  cannot 
ea^ily  conceive  that  (irccce  is  destined  to  be  subjugated  by  Egyp¬ 
tians.  Even  Sesostris  drove  bis  conquering  chariot  no  furtlicr  tbio 
Thrace;  nor  will  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  (ircck  with  tlic  Egyptian  of  the  present  day,  think  it  probable 
that  a  conquest  will  now  he  ellected,  if  it  depends  on  the  military 
qualifications  of  the  two  people.  In  slmrt,  as  not  even  Spain,  in  the 
time  of  the  Itomans,  was  better  adapted  for  prolonging  an  obstinate 
contest  by  the  strtmgtii  of  the  country,  and  tlie  elastic  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  there  is  the  fairest  reason  to  hope  that  Mehemet  Ah 
may  he  tired  of  Ins  present  expensive  uiulertuking  before  he  has  made 
any  great  progress  towards  its  completion, — a  result  which  is  rendered 
still  more  probable,  it*  it  be  true  that  his  commercial  speculations  with 
England  are  likely  to  be  much  less  profitable  in  the  present,  than  they 
have  been  in  the  preceding  year.  If,  with  all  the  exertions  of  the 
Pacha  ot  1  gypt,  the  Porte  sliould  now*  fail  in  becoming  masters  oflhe 
two  great  Imbvarks  of  the  insurrection — Messolunghi  and  Xauplia»  ^ 
may  be  sai«l,  that  they  have  put  forth  their  utmost  exertions  in  vain, 
and  iliat  tlieir  future  hopes  will  rest  upon  the  eft’ects  of  perseveraacc 
and  of  the  superiority  of  tlieir  foreign  assistance. 

‘  In  addition  to  the  two  principal  advantages  w’hich  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  the  cause  ot  the  Greeks  derives  considerable  strength  and 
hope  from  ilu*  impossibility,  on  their  part,  of  submitting  to  such  asiaU 
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ofraiHtnbgc,  fts  they  were  before  subject  to.  They  know  too  well, 
(hat  to  jiivo  the  Turks  such  «  power,  would  be  to  consent  to  their  own 
j^^truction  ;  and  they  did  nut  want  the  declaration  of  Ibrahim  to  be 
asjured,  that  if  he  sliould  acquire  the  government  of  the  Morca  by 
rikiht  of  conquest,  w  hich  the  Porte  has  promised  him,  he  would  cx- 
chan*^'  tlie  enslaved  survivors  of  the  peninsula  for  a  colony  of  Egyp¬ 
tians.  Such  a  termination,  however,  all  history,  as  well  as  common 
reason,  tell  us  is  impossible,  if  the  Greeks  have  but 

‘‘  the  unconquerable  will 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield.” 

‘  The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  is,  the  retreat  of  a  great  part  of 
the  population  of  (i  recce  into  the  mountains,  a  continuance  of  preda¬ 
tory  warfare  on  both  sides,  and  the  desolation  of  every  other  part  of  the 
country,  except  perhaps  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fortified  places. 
Some  politicians  w  ill  perhaps  be  inclined  to  say,  that,  however  de¬ 
plorable  to  the  people  of  Greece  such  u  result  might  be,  it  w’ould  be 
better  that  tliey  ^hould  suffer,  than  that  the  general  peace  of  Europe 
should  be  compromised.  But  supposing  the  interior  continent  of 
(ircece  to  be  thus  comfortably  settled  for  the  general  repose,  there 
8tiII  remains  an  extensive  sea-coast : — in  fact,  the  numerous  islands, 
the  winding  shores,  and  the  great  proportion  of  maritime  outline  to 
the  size  of  the  country,  render  the  Greeks  more  peculiarly  a  naval 
people,  than  any  other  in  Europe.  If  forced  to  the  extremity  of  dis¬ 
tress,  they  must  be  pirates  by  sea,  as  well  as  freebooters  by  land. 
However  disposed  the  nation  might  be  to  a  better  course,  how’cver 
deserving  of  a  better  fate,  necessity  would  force  the  maritime  popula¬ 
tion  to  tliose  habits  of  life,  which  arc  natural  to  (ircece  in  a  savage 
state,  and  to  which  its  rocky  creeks  and  islands  have  always  afforded, 
and  will  ever  give  the  greatest  facilities.  No  alternative  would  then 
remain  for  the  powers  of  Europe  but  to  give  up  all  commercial  pursuits 
in  the  Levant,  or  to  suppress  the  Greek  piracies  by  force — in  other 
words,  to  assist  the  Turks  in  exterminating  them  from  their  native 
idaiuls,*  pp.  181 — 1. 

It  is  too  late  to  talk  of  the  extermination  of  the  Greeks. 
Whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  Morea,  the  islands  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  which  have  been  so  singularly  rescued  from  Turkish  and 
Kussian  despotism,  will  be,  at  all  events,  the  nursery  of  Grecian 
civilization  and  freedom  ;  and  a  noble  race  is  rising,  to  lay 
claim  hereafter  to  the  name  of  Greeks.  But  England  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  the  unconcerned  spectator  of  what  is  passing 
in  the  Peninsula.  Site  will  never  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Mahommed  Ali ; — although  it  seems  to  be  thought,  that  the 
Greeks,  who  certainly,  if  united,  have  the  means,  should  have 
the  merit  of  emancipating  themselves.  Were  they  once  masters 
by  sea,  the  whole  history  of  the  W’ar  has  shewn  that  they  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  by  land.  The  fortresses  of  the  Morea, 

*  cut  oH  from  foreign  supplies,  would  soon  fall  into  their  hancLs, 
2nd  the  strength  of  the  country  wmuld  then  render  them  invin- 
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cible, — at  least  by  the  Turks.  But,  without  on  effective  marine, 
there  will  be  no  security  against  the  recurrence  of  disaster 
similar  to  those  of  Scio  and  Psara ;  and  that  marine  must  be 
at  the  disposal  of  an  effective  Government.  Of  this,  the  Hr- 
driotc  party,  at  the  head  of  which  Mavrokordato  stands,  are 
well  convinced,  and  they  are  therefore  accused  of  an  undue 
partiality  to  the  navy  ;  yet,  Miaulis  has  done  more  towards  d^ 
livering  his  country,  than  Kolokotroni ;  and  the  wealth  of  the 
islanders  has  been  dissipated  in  the  struggle  which  has  enriched 
the  capitani.  We  look  with  intense  interest  to  the  issue  of  the 
present  campaign,  which  will  probably  be  decisive. 


Art.  II.  ServwnSi  intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Familiex,  By 
the  lion.  Cicrard  1'.  Noel,  ^I.A.  Curate  of  Richmond,  Surry, 
pp.  ly  t.  Price  10s.  6d.  London.  1826. 

A  very  spocitic  tah'ut  is  requisilc  in  order  to  the  composition 
of  sermons  adapted  to  be  read  aloud  in  the  family  ;  and  we 
know  of  very  few’  volume^  that  are,  in  all  respects,  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  IMr.  .lay’s  Short  Discourses,  and  some  of  the  late 
3lr.  Lavington’s,  rank  among  the  happiest  specimens;  hut  a 
great  deficiency  remains  to  be  supplied.  It  is  not  enough  that 
they  are  short  sermons,  for  a  discourse  may  w  eary  more  by  its 
structure  and  composition,  than  even  by  its  length;  and  thereis 
clanger  lest,  in  studying  brevity,  the  writer  fall  into  a  meagre 
and  supeiiicial  style  of  treating  Ins  topic,  which  w  ill  be  fatal  to 
the  designed  impression.  Brevity  and  conciseness  are  both 
excellencies, — short  sermons  and  short  sentences  ;  but  then, 
the  few  ideas  selected  for  illustration  require  to  be  distinctly 
drv(  loped,  and  must  not  be  touched  u|)on  too  slightly ;  nor 
ought  the  transition  to  be  made  to  a  second  topic,  till  the  ut¬ 
most  pains  has  been  t  aken  to  place  the  first  in  the  clearest  light 
he  attention  dots  not  soon  tire,  when  the  subject  is  quite  un¬ 
derstood,  when  no  extraordinary  effort  is  required.  But  with 
n  gai  d  to  sermons  in  general,  w  hellier  read  in  the  family  or  to 
the  village  aiulience,  it  is  saying  as  much  as  can  be  said,  that 
they  are  but  half  understood  even  by  those  w  ho  give  their  at¬ 
tention  ;  not  only  because  the  phraseology  is  frequently  defi¬ 
cient  in  simplicity  and  idiomatic  propriety,  but  because  the 
sermon  is  made  to  embrace  too  much,  to  consist  of  too  many 
parts,  and  is  not  only  complex  in  its  structure,  but  takes  too 
much  for  granted. 

Mr.  Noel  adverts  to  another  fault  which  ought  to  be  avoided! 
in  duine.slic  sernums.  Tliey  are  not  unfrequently  read  by  a 
younger  member  of  tlie  family^  w  hose  modest  feelings  are  sona** 
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times  liable  to  be  wounded  by  the  necessity  laid  upon  the  reader 
to  address  the  elder  branches  of  the  family  in  lanjjuagc  altogether 
hortatory  and  pastoral.  It  has  formed  part  of  the  Author's  aim 
ill  the  present  v;olnnie,  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  ‘  by  di* 

*  vesting  the  discourses  of  a  ministerial  character;  so  that  the 
‘  youthful  reader  may  not  feel  himself  to  be  a  teacher  of  others, 

*  but  rather  to  be  one  of  the  persons  taught.'  This  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  recommendation  of  the  sermons.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  phrases  as,  *  let  us  dwell  upon  this  point,'— 

*  let  us  consider,' — ‘  let  us  endeavour  to  bring  before  the  view,' 
&c.,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  and  appro¬ 
priate  only  to  the  instructor,  should  also  have  been  avoided  : 
though  they  cannot  wound  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  and  are 
not  in  that  point  of  view  objectionable,  they  have  an  unpleasing 
ed’oet. 

Hut  these  are  minor  matters;  and  had  not  Mr.  Noel  himself 
adverted  to  them,  we  should  not  have  made  them  the  subject 
of  our  observation.  With  regard  to  the  more  substantial  re¬ 
commendations  of  these  sermons,  the  name  of  the  Author  will, 
with  most  of  our  readers,  we  suppose,  be  a  sutheient  voucher. 
As  a  preacher,  if  Mr.  Noel  cannot  be  termed  eloquent,  if  he  is 
not  always  lively,  the  quiet  ardour  of  his  manner,  his  very 
tones,  and  the  whole  expression  of  himself,  if  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  phrase,  in  the  pulpit,  convey  the  idea  of  a  man 
intent  upon  communicating  to  others  the  source  of  his  own 
happiness,  and  seem  to  speak  the  language  at  once  of  persua¬ 
sion  and  consolation.  Tiiat  this  is  not  an  imaginary  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Preacher  may  be  inferred,  we  think,  from  Iiis  own 
account  of  the  design  of  this  volume, 

*  lie  begs  to  remark,  in  allusion  to  the  Sermons  themselves,  that, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  were  w’ritten  and  delivered  on  the 
Continent,  cliietly  to  the  English  residents  at  Florence,  Geneva,  and 
Tours.  Hence,  they  refer  to  the  most  elementary  points  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Tlie  specific  impression  which  the  Author  wishes  to  leave 
upon  the  minds  of  his  readers,  is  the  indissoluble  connexion  between 
holiness  and  happiness.  He  considers  Christianity  to  be  a  voice  from 
&  higher  world,  which  invites  the  guilty,  the  weary,  the  forlorn,  to 
link  their  hearts  and  their  hopes  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  alone  they 
can  find  true  and  unbroken  rest.  The  Author  is  deeply  conscious  of 
the  faint  and  most  inadequate  conceptions  which  he  has  been  able  to 
delineate  of  the  great  subjects  connected  with  eternity.  He  wishes 
day  were  more  worthy  of  the  public  attention.  If,  however,  a  single 
heart  in  a  single  family  should  feel  any  additional  warmth  or  consola¬ 
tion  from  his  suggestions,  he  shall  bless  God  in  gratitude  and  praise.' 

May  we  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  not  only  is  the  produc- 
lion  of  this  specific  impression  too  seldom  aimed  at,  but  one 
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grand  object  of  both  public  and  domestic  instruction,  which  is 
to  excite  a  genuine  warmth  of  feeling,  is  loo  much  lost  si^hl 
of.  We  do  not  want  the  passions  to  be  moved,  or  the  sensibi¬ 
lity  to  be  stimulated  by  mere  description  and  declamation  ;  but 
what  is  that  preacliing  but  comparatively  an  empty  sound,  which 
fails  to  interest  tlie  atl’ections  and  to  warm  the  heart?  The 
most  enviable  of  all  gifts,  we  had  almost  said,  in  a  minister, 
rare  as  true  genius,  and.  like  that,  scarcely  to  be  either  acquired 
or  feigned, —  is  that  holy  warmth  of  heart,  arising  from  the 
constant  operation  of  faitli  upon  the  aHections,  which  imper- 
ceptiblv  communicates  its  own  ardour  to  kindred  minds,  and, 
by  a  si  ill,  small  voice,  soothes  the  mourner,  while  it  arrests 
the  gav.  In  written  Seimons,  designed  to  be  read  by  another, 
it  is  ditlleuli.  if  not  impossible,  to  exhibit  much  of  this  spirit 
or  manner  ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  something  of  it  may 
not  he  rtcogni/ed  in  these  sermons;  in  the  general  tenor  of 
which,  we  imagine  that  we  hoar  the  tender  and  pathetic  exhor¬ 
tation  of  the  lieloved  Disciple  reiterated,  ‘  My  little  children, 

*  love  not  the  world.’ 

The  sermons  are  twenty-five  in  nundier  ;  the  subjects,  with 
the  exception  of  two  taken  from  the  Psalms,  one  founded  on 
the  memorable  wish  of  Halaam,  and  another  founded  on  Isaiah 
xliii.  4.,  are  all  taken  from  the  New'  Testament,  We  shall 
take  a  few’  specimens  without  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
tlmy  oeenr  in  the  volume,  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  their 
f>w  n  jmlgfiueut  of  their  characteristic  excellencies  of  sentiment 
and  eoinposition. 

*  Ueligion  attacked  umler  names  of  reproach,’  is  the  title  of 
a  vciy  striking  and  awful  sermon,  founded  on  Acts  xi.  2t). 
'The  name,  ('hristlnn,  Mr.  Noel  remarks,  *  soon  became  on- 
‘  deared  to  tliose  who  received  it,  but  it  was  nflixed  to  their  per- 
‘  sous  with  any  other  than  a  friendly  motive.’ 

‘  The  word  of  (lod  has  in  a  very  decided  manner  unveiled  the 
secret  motives  by  which  men  are  actuated.  It  is  a  revelation  from 
him  who  knows  what  is  in  man;  who  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of 
his  heart ;  who  is  familiar  with  his  moral  history,  and  with  his  preri- 
lent  propensities,  'fins  revelation  tells  us  of  our  fall  from  innocence, 
of  the  loss  of  our  allegiance  to  God,  and  of  the  consequent  depravity 
of  mind  by  w  hich  we  arc  continually  led  astray. 

‘  The  state  of  the  world  is  described  as  “  w  ithout  God,”  as  hold* 
ing  the  truth  in  unrighteousness as  “  lying  in  wickedness,”  so  that 
he  who  w  ould  become  tlic  friend  of  the.world,  must  become  the  enemy 
of  (iod.  If  these  statements  he  tlie  accredited  rccoid  of  God,  it 
will  follow  that  true  religion,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  love  and 
seixice  of  Ciod,  must  he  repugnant  to  tlie  heut  and  scope  of  human 
desires  and  actions.  It  ought  not  iherefuic  to  appear  wonderful,  if 
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tnje  religion  be  opposed  and  decried  in  the  world  ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
not  a  frequent  occurrence  to  find  religion,  as  such^  freely,  openly, 
iiiul  deliberately  condemned.  ‘‘  The  fool  hath,*'  somelimes,  indeed, 
o  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God  but  generally  speaking,  there 
is  a  H  iliing  admission  of  the  existence  and  sovereignty  of  God  ;  and 
few  are  found  anxious  to  withdraw  from  the  cheering  notion  of  an 
arm  of  strength,  which,  under  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  life,  may  be 
lilted  up  in  their  defence  and  support.  We  possess  n  consciousness 
of  our  inherent  weakness;  of  necessary  dependence  for  safety  upon 
cau.^es  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  control ;  a  consciousness  of 
violating  the  decisions  of  conscience,  the  accomplisiiincnt  of  which 
was  our  duty,  and  would  have  been  our  honour.  We  feel  at  times  a 
certain  awe  of  (lod,  ns  our  sovereign  and  the  judge  of  our  actions. 
The  idea  of  our  moral  responsibility  is  sometimes  even  painfully  ob¬ 
trusive.  Hence,  religion  is  natural  to  man.  He  cannot  subsist  alto- 
geihcr  without  some  sort  of  connection  with  God.  In  the  utter 
frivolity  of  youth,  perhaps,  he  may  for  n  moment  seem  self-sufficient, 
hut  us  he  advances  into  life ;  as  he  becomes  encircled  by  the  various 
iiihtincts  and  cliarities  of  society  ;  as  he  is  forced  to  grapple  with  the 
sorrows  and  disappointments  which  confront  him  in  his  course  to  the 
grave,  he  feels  llic  importance  of  some  interior  force  and  consolation, 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  apparent  resources  He  believes  this 
force  to  exist  in  religion.  He  will  not,  therefore,  oppose  the  general 
notion  of  religion.  The  worship  of  God  will  command  a  certain 
portion  of  respect,  and  the  ordinances  of  religion  will  be  hallowed  ns 
fur  as  convenience  and  respectability  may  suggest.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  the  coarser  necessities  and  fears  of  his  heart  have  thus  compelled 
iiiin  to  be  rtdigious.  He  Hies  to  religion  to  make  good  bis  own  de¬ 
ficiencies.  He  has  no  cheering  knowledge  of  God,  as  of  a  holy, 
glorious,  and  benevolent  being,  in  whose  service  is  honour,  life,  and 
peace.  His  ajfeciions  cling  to  the  world,  and  he  would  not  be  re¬ 
ligious,  if  he  could  find  a  readier  path  to  security.  11  is  propensities 
are  towards  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator.  1  le  has  no  pene¬ 
trating  conviction  of  depravity  and  guilt,  which  would  endear  to  him 
the  liberal  mercies  and  the  grace  of  God.  He  has  no  adequate  notion 
of  the  nature  of  that  inward  defilement  which  would  lead  him  to  value 
any  method  which  God  might  suggest,  in  which  such  defilement 
might  be  removed.  He  will  pause  in  his  religious  history,  at  the 
point  where  lie  must  resign  his  prevalent  habits  and  opinions.  The 
moment  religion  assumes  u  holy,  internal,  and  spiritual  aspect,  he 
'^ill  shrink  from  its  exhibition.  The  general  and  vague  notion  of 
mercy  and  of  power  on  the  part  of  God,  is  refreshing  to  him  ;  but 
^licn  that  mercy  and  that  power  appear  in  close  alliance  with  purity, 
and  love,  and  active  service,  and  fervent  gratitude,  then  he  manifests 
his  repugnance,  and  declares  his  habitual  feelings  and  atfeciiotis  to  be 
'bounded  and  chilled  by  such  requirements. 

*  May  we  not  here  discover  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  conduct 
nmntioned  in  the  text,  and  to  its  frequent  imitation  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  world  ? 

*  Ttic  misgivings  of  the  heart,  the  secret  testimonies  and  whisper- 
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ings  of  conscience,  the  sensations  of  frailty,  the  perspective  of  pt|| 
and  suh'ering  and  death,  force  from  us  the  bending  of  the  knee,  the 
homage  of  un  external  devotion.  Hence,  the  temples  of  paganitQ 
and  the  churches  of  Christianity  alike  receive  the  occasional  vinti 
of  mankind.  1'he  world  is  religious  in  this  im{>errect  and  cheap 
manner.  But  the  heart  is  corrupt,  the  taste  is  depraved,  the  habiti 
are  sensual,  the  propensities  arc  earth  born.  Thence,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  religion,  when  exhibited  as  an  internal  principle  of  lore 
and  devotedness,  are  unpleasing  and  repulsive. 

‘  'I’lic  love  of  (Jod,  the  service  of  God,  the  honour,  the  glory  of 
(iod,  the  actual  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  Ciod  as  a  paternal,  gn. 
cions,  and  holy  being,  arc  in  complete  repugnance  to  all  the  existing 
emotions,  tastes,  and  pleasures  of  society.  Tlierefore,  such  a  religion 
must  be  opposed  and  decried.  But  bow  shall  ibis  be  done  ?  It  is 
too  palpable  a  thing  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  love  God  ;  that  we 
ought  not  to  serve  him  sincerely;  that  we  ought  not  to  devote  our. 
selves  to  our  liigbest  benefactor  and  our  mightiest  friend,  that  we 
ought  not  to  render  to  him  the  homage  of  the  heart ;  but  tlint  rather 
we  ought  to  he  satisfied  with  a  mere  dead  form  and  ceremony  of 
ligion ;  and  that  we  only  require  divine  aiil  when  calamity  and  death 
actually  invade  our  peace,  or  darken  our  prospects.  Such  language 
were  l(»o  palpable  an  insult  to  the  rights  of  God  ;  but  the  practice 
harmonizing  with  such  language,  must  of  necessity  be  adopted,  or  the 
din  and  pleasure  of  life  cannot  maintain  their  ascendancy.  To  what 
delusion  then  must  we  have  recourse  in  this  perplexity  ?  How  shall 
we  retain  our  earlbliness,  and  yet  not  cast  ott*  our  religion  ?  Ths 
clifSculiv  has  been  met  in  this  way.  We  affix  a  reproachful  term  to 
true  religion,  and  then  we  proceed  to  decry  it  under  the  shelter  of 
that  term.  We  dare  not  manfully  and  fairly  avow  a  practical  resist¬ 
ance  to  (lod’s  w'ill ;  but  we,  more  cowardly,  exaggerate  or  caricature 
that  will,  ami  then  w'e  ridicule  it ;  and  thus  save  ourselves  from  the 
severe  reproaches  of  that  inward  monitor,  from  whose  awful  upbraid 
ing  we  could  not  otherwise  escape.  We  seem  now,  rather  to  oppose 
error  and  folly  than  religion.  It  is  not  now  religion  which  we  con¬ 
demn,  hut  its  abuse.  We  oppose  not  God  nor  his  truth,  hut  the 
superstitious  delusions  of  erring  beings  like  ourselves.  We  thus  in 
vent  or  sci/.e  son^e  expressive  word  already  in  existence,  which  holds 
up  a  distorted  view  of  some  doctrine  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
We  give  it  currency  in  the  world,  and  then  go  on  our  way,  in  the 
(Quietness  of  self-esteem,  adhering  still  to  the  general  theory  of  re¬ 
ligion,  hut  escaping  its  inward,  and  spiritual,  and  honourable  yoke.* 

pp.  225— ‘iSO. 

The  sermon  concludes  with  a  solemn  and  alTectionate  warn 
ing,  to  beware  lest  epithets  ignorantly  used,  destroy  our 
*  souls.* 

The  seventeenth  sermon,  on  Christian  Self-denial,  (from 
Matt.  xvii.  ‘J  4--27.)  opens  with  the  following  exordium. 

*  The  commencement  of  religion  in  the  soul,  is  a  conviction. of 
its  importance.  Until  w§  become  serious  upon  the  subject,  we  effect 
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little  We  may  speculate  ;  we  may  take  up  opinions,  or  we  may  lay 
ihem  down  ;  we  may  pronounce  ilogmutically  upon  truth  and  false- 
hood ;  we  may  love,  or  we  may  abhor  to  make  proselytes ;  but  we  are 
little  advanced  in  this  manner  on  our  way  to  God.  The  absence  of 
seriousness  is  the  absence  of  all  good.  Yet  what  a  rare  quality  is 
seriousness  in  religion  !  Where  is  the  man  who  feels  os  he  ought,  his 
relation  to  God,  and  his  nearness  to  eternity  ?  Where  is  the  man 
who  weighs  time  and  eternity  in  just  scales  ?  Where  is  the  man  who 
trembles  before  (iod,  as  a  sinner ;  and  who  seeks  out  in  the  sober 
energy  of  sincerity,  the  salvation  of  his  soul  ?  Certainly,  there  are 
such  persons,  but  they  are  very  rare ;  and  when  discovered,  their 
solicitude  ollen  excites  a  smile,  if  not  contempt,  in  the  breasts  of 
lliosc  around  them  ;  this  is  very  strange  and  very  affecting. 

‘  The  prevalent  habit  of  society,  is  levity  and  indifference  upon  the 
subject  of  religion.  It  may  be  conceded,  very  generally,  that  men 
pay  a  certain  decent  attention  to  the  forms  ot  religion;  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  apparently  supported ;  and  that  direct  levity  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  painful  to  many  ;  but  real  practical  levity  is  widely  prevalent. 
Men  arc  not  in  earnest  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God.  The  great 
facts  of  Christianity  arc  not  written  upon  the  heart,  are  not  inffuen- 
tial  upon  the  affections.  We  understand  anxiety  upon  temporal  in¬ 
terests,  but  not  upon  eternal  interests.  It  is  allowed  to  a  man  to  feel 
intensely  upon  the  subject  of  science,  politics,  and  domestic  events. 
The  anticipation  of  temporal  evil  is  allowed  to  call  forth  vigilance, 
effort,  industry ;  but  a  man  is  suspected  as  to  the  soundness  of  bis 
judgment,  and  as  to  the  excellence  of  his  motives,  if  this  anxiety 
should  be  directed  to  eternal  interests.  If  a  man  should  fear  that 
these  interests  may  be  in  a  state  of  peril,  and  should  betray  any  evi¬ 
dent  solicitude  ot  heart  as  to  the  result,  he  is  immediately  supposed 
to  have  a  tendency  to  fanaticism,  and  his  friends  dread  the  progress 
of  such  a  tendency  in  his  mind.  There  is  certainly  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  the  degree  of  alarm  and  reluctance  which  the  perception 
of  religious  anxiety  produces;  but  religious  anxiety  is  certainly  an 
object  of  great  suspicion  to  the  generality  of  mankind.  They  love 
to  suppose  that  all  is  right ;  and  their  apprehension  is  great,  lest  the 
customs  of  society  should  be  invaded,  and  the  demands  of  pleasure 
and  profit  he  endangered.  But  how  directly  opposed  is  this  appre¬ 
hension  to  the  claims  and  to  the  value  of  Christianity  ! 

*  In  the  book  of  God,  where  can  levity  or  indifference  find  their 
excuse  or  their  shelter  ?  ••  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom and  “  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understanding.**  What  a 
heart-appalling  seriousness  ever  rested  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ ! 
Who  can  read  the  passage  of  scripture  before  us,  without  feeling  that 
it  makes  an  entire  appcid  to  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  soul  ?  It 
claims  an  unreserved  surrender  of  the  whole  life  to  God.  “  Whoso¬ 
ever  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it ;  and  whosoever  will  lose  bis  life  for 
my  sake,  shall  find  it.”  *  pp.  255—8. 

This  declaratioQ  of  Christ  is  considered  as  comprising,  !. 
'  A  Demand  upon  his  followers  for  the  highest  degree  of  self- 
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ing«  of  conscience,  the  sensations  of  frailty*  the  perspective  of  pn'i 
and  sutltTing  and  death,  force  from  us  the  bending  of  the  knee,  the 
homage  of  an  external  devotion.  Hence,  the  temples  of  paganim 
and  the  churches  of  Christianity  alike  receive  the  occasional  vinti 
of  mankind.  'l*he  world  is  religious  in  this  im)>erfect  and  chetp 
manner.  But  the  heart  is  corrupt,  the  taste  is  depraved,  the  habiii 
are  sensual,  the  propensities  arc  earth-born.  Thence,  the  reejuire. 
ments  of  religion,  when  exhibited  as  on  internal  principle  ot  lore 
and  devotedness,  are  unpleasing  and  repulsive. 

‘  'I’he  love  of  (Jod,  the  service  of  God,  the  honour,  the  glory  of 
God,  the  actual  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  God  as  a  paternal,  gn. 
cions,  and  holy  being,  are  in  complete  repugnance  to  all  the  existing 
emotions,  tastes,  and  pleasures  of  society.  Therefore,  such  a  religion 
must  be  opposed  and  decried.  But  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  It  ii 
too  palpable  a  thing  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  love  God  ;  that  we 
ought  not  to  serve  hitn  sincerely ;  that  we  ought  not  to  devote  our. 
selves  to  our  highest  benefactor  and  our  mightiest  friend,  that  we  ' 
ought  not  to  render  to  him  the  homage  of  the  heart ;  but  that  rather 
we  ought  to  he  satisfied  with  n  mere  dead  form  and  ceremony  of 
ligion  ;  and  that  we  otdy  require  divine  aid  when  calamity  and  death 
actually  invade  our  peace,  or  darken  our  prospects.  Such  language 
were  too  palpable  an  insult  to  the  rights  of  God;  but  the 
harmonizim^  witli  such  language,  must  of  necessity  be  adopted,  or  the 
<lin  anil  pleasure  of  life  cannot  maintain  their  ascendancy.  To  what 
delusion  then  must  we  have  recourse  in  this  perplexity  ?  How  sliall 
we  retain  our  carthliness,  and  yet  not  cast  off  our  religion  ?  The 
difBculiy  has  been  met  in  this  way.  We  affix  a  reproachful  terra  to 
true  religion,  and  then  we  proceed  to  decry  it  under  the  shelter  of 
that  term.  We  dare  not  manfully  and  fairly  avow  a  practical  resist¬ 
ance  to  (joiBs  will ;  hut  we,  more  cowardly,  exaggerate  or  caricature 
that  will,  and  tlien  we  ridicule  it ;  and  thus  save  <iurselves  from  thi 
severe  reproaches  of  that  inward  monitor,  from  whose  awful  upbraid¬ 
ing  we  eoiild  not  otherwise  escape.  We  seem  nowq  rather  to  oppose 
error  and  folly  than  religion.  It  is  not  now  religion  which  we  con¬ 
demn,  hut  its  abuse.  W'e  oppose  not  God  nor  his  truth,  hut  the 
superstitious  delusions  of  erring  beings  like  ourselves.  We  thus  in¬ 
vent  or  seize  some  expressive  word  already  in  existence,  w  hich  holds 
up  a  distorted  view  of  some  doctrine  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
We  give  it  currency  in  the  world,  and  then  go  on  our  way,  in  the 
(quietness  of  self-esteem,  adhering  still  to  the  general  theory  of  re¬ 
ligion,  hut  escaping  its  inward,  and  spiritual,  and  honourable  yoke.* 

pp.  225 — 250. 

The  sermon  concludes  with  a  solemn  and  alTectionate  warn¬ 
ing,  to  beware  lest  epithets  ignorantly  used,  destroy  our 
•  souls.’ 

The  seventeenth  sermon,  on  Christian  Self-denial,  (from 
Matt.  xvii.  24 — 27.)  opens  with  the  following  exordium. 

*  The  commencement  of  religion  in  the  soul.  Is  a  conviction  of 
its  importance.  Until  we  become  serious  upon  the  subject,  we  cHect 
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licile  speculate  ;  we  may  take  up  opinions^  or  we  may  lay 

them  down  ;  we  may  pronounce  dogmatically  upon  truth  and  hilte- 
hood ;  we  may  love,  or  we  may  abhor  to  make  proselytes ;  but  we  are 
little  advanced  in  this  manner  on  our  way  to  God.  The  absence  of 
leriousness  is  the  absence  of  all  good.  Yet  what  a  rare  quality  it 
leriousne^s  in  religion  !  Where  is  the  man  who  feels  as  he  ought,  his 
relation  to  God,  and  his  nearness  to  eternity  ?  Where  is  the  man 
who  weighs  time  and  eternity  in  just  scales  ?  Where  is  the  man  who 
trembles  before  (iod,  as  a  sinner ;  and  who  seeks  out  in  the  sober 
energy  of  sincerity,  the  salvation  of  his  soul  ?  Certainly,  there  are 
such  persons,  but  they  are  very  rare ;  and  when  discovered,  their 
solicitude  often  excites  a  smile,  if  not  contempt,  in  the  breasts  of 
those  around  them  :  this  is  very  strange  and  very  atfecting. 

‘  The  prevalent  habit  of  society,  is  levity  and  indifference  upon  the 
subject  of  religion.  It  may  be  conceded,  very  generally,  that  men 
pay  a  certain  decent  attention  to  the  forms  ot  religion ;  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  apparently  supported ;  and  that  direct  levity  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  painful  to  many  ;  but  real  practical  levity  is  widely  prevalent. 
Men  arc  not  in  earnest  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God.  The  great 
facts  of  Christianity  are  not  written  upon  the  heart,  are  not  influen¬ 
tial  upon  the  affections.  We  understand  anxiety  upon  temporal  in¬ 
terests,  but  not  upon  eternal  interests.  It  is  allowed  to  a  man  to  feel 
intensely  upon  the  subject  of  science,  politics,  and  domestic  events. 
The  anticipation  of  temporal  evil  is  allowed  to  call  forth  vigilance, 
effort,  industry ;  but  a  man  is  suspected  as  to  the  soundness  of  bis 
judgment,  and  as  to  the  excellence  of  his  motives,  if  this  anxiety 
should  be  directed  to  eternal  interests.  If  a  man  should  fear  that 
these  interests  may  be  in  a  state  of  peril,  and  should  betray  any  evi¬ 
dent  solicitude  of  heart  as  to  the  result,  he  is  immediately  supposed 
to  have  a  tendency  to  fanaticism,  and  his  friends  dread  the  progress 
of  such  a  tendency  in  his  mind.  There  is  certainly  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  the  decree  of  alarm  and  reluctance  which  the  perception 
of  religious  anxiety  produces;  but  religious  anxiety  is  certainly  an 
object  of  great  suspicion  to  the  generality  of  mankind.  They  love 
to  suppose  that  all  is  right ;  and  their  apprehension  is  great,  lest  the 
customs  of  society  should  be  invaded,  and  the  demands  of  pleasure 
and  profit  be  endangered.  But  bow  directly  opposed  is  this  appre¬ 
hension  to  the  claims  and  to  the  value  of  Christianity  ! 

‘  In  the  book  of  God,  where  can  levity  or  indifference  find  their 
excuse  or  their  shelter  ?  “  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wis¬ 

dom  and  **  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understanding.*’  What  a 
heart-appalling  seriousness  ever  rested  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ  f 
^Vho  can  read  the  passage  of  scripture  before  us,  without  feeling  that 
it  makes  an  entire  appeal  to  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  soul  i  It 
claims  an  unreserved  surrender  of  the  whole  life  to  God.  “  Whoso¬ 
ever  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it ;  and  whosoever  will  lose  bis  life  for 
my  sake,  shall  find  it.*’  ’  pp.  255—8, 

This  declaration  of  Christ  is  considered  as  comprising,  !. 
'  A  Demand  upon  his  followers  for  the  highest  degree  of  self- 
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*  denial  ;*  and  2.  the  grounds  on  uhich  that  demand  resti. 
The  trials  to  which  this  principle  of  self-renunciation  is  in 
these  days  exposed,  are  noticed  in  illustration  of  the  first  hood; 
viz.  the  struggle  of  pride  in  tlie  individual’s  own  heart—ihe 
struggle  often  experienced  with  former  haljils  of  sensual  in, 
dulgence — the  ridicule  of  friends  and  associates — the  sacrifice 
of  Worldly  advantage — and  the  various  calamities  of  after 
years.  The  grounds  of  the  demand  are  shewn  to  be,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  alternative  which  must  inevitably  follow  disobedience, 
and  the  exalted  considerations  addressed  to  our  hopes.  The 
sermon  closes  with  the  following  beautiful  appeal. 

*  There  is,  in  truth,  every  thing  to  sustain  us,  in  the  entire  sur¬ 

render  of  ourselves  to  Clirist.  The  result  is  as  certain  us  it  is  bright 
and  glorious.  Nor  must  it  be  torgotten,  that  while  these  fmurt 
scenes  of  purity,  truth,  and  splendour,  are  presented  to  our  faith, 
and  are  calculated  in  themselves  to  awaken  all  the  energies  of  con¬ 
stancy  and  courage,  we  are  not  left  to  the  mere  jbree  of  noble  pr'» 
ciplts.  United  unto  Christ  through  the  medium  of  our  faith,  ve 
actually  make  alliance  M'ith  God's  stren^tbf  and  rest  beneath  the 
shadow  of  his  shield  !  “  The  eternal  God  himself  is  our  refuge, 

and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms.”  The  covenant  of  grace 
is  an  unbroken  and  absolute  alliance,  and  the  consolations  of  the 
Cnnifortcr  do  not  fail  to  descend  upon  the  soul !  The  sorrows  of 
self-denial  may  thus  be  said  even  on  earth  to  be  largely  repaid.  Ii 
there  not  a  high  consolation  in  fellowship  with  God  ?  in  the  integrity 
of  faith  ?  in  the  constancy  of  resolution  ?  in  the  abandonment  of  low 
pleasures  and  low  aims  for  the  lofty  and  purifying  objects  of  religion! 
is  there  not  a  great  mental  refreshment  in  tlie  consciousness  of  ad¬ 
vancing  with  many  other  generous  and  kindred  spirits  along  the  paths 
of  holiness  and  salvation  ;  in  those  bright  glances  which  the  soul  takes 
into  tlie  mysterious  gladness  of  eternity  ?  Oh,  do  not  these  and 
many  other  blessings  of  godliness,  often  shed  over  the  pains  and 
sacrifices  of  earth,  the  very  hues  and  quietness  of  heaven  1’ 

pp.  27b  ^ 

Tlie  following  Sermon,  on  ‘  the  Connexion  between  Cba* 
‘  racier  and  Happiness,*  from  Gal.  vi.  7,  8.,  is  an  admirable 
one,  and  would  afford  some  extracts  equally  striking;  bat 
there  is  one  on  the  Character  of  God,  which  appears  to  us  of 
a  still  higher  order.  The  text  is  2  Thess.  ii.  1(),  17,  from 
which  Mr.  Noel,  first,  draws  an  illustration  of  the  character  of 
Ciod,  and  secondly,  shews  the  intended  operation  of  the  Divine 
love  and  kindness  upon  those  to  whom  the  great  subject  of 
joy  is  revealed.  The  following  clear,  scriptural,  and  judiciow 
statement  is  given  under  the  first  head. 

*  In  the  absence  of  llcvclation,  the  world  wondered  at  its 
complexion  aud  destiny.  Conscicucc  was  evermore  overborne  by 
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passion,  and  mi^ry  was  the  result.  Death  at  the  same  time  snapped 
ssunJer  the  closest  ties,  and  the  creature  apparently  made  to  exercise 
(iooiinion  over  this  lower  world,  was,  In  fact,  the  utter  sport  of  cir« 
lumstanccs,  and  the  victim  of  disease,  conflict,  and  destruction. 
Revelation  has  disclosed  the  mystery  :  God  made  man  upright ; 
but  he  has  sought  out  many  inventions.”  He  transgressed  tne  law 
under  which  he  was  held  to  allegiance,  and  forfeited  not  only  his 
right  to  happiness,  but  to  existence.  **  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die.”  The  consolation  mentioned  in  the 
text  has  reference  to  the  clemency  and  interposition  of  God  under 
these  circumstances  of  rebellion  and  of  forfeiture.  After  a  period  of 
time  abundantly  adequate  to  mark  out  the  essential  misery  of  sin, 
and  the  impotence  of  man  to  rescue  himself  from  the  degradation  to 
which  he  hud  sunk,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  to  assume  our  nature, 
and  to  carry  in  that  nature  the  burden  of  our  griefs.  The  object  of 
this  mission  was  twofold^to  mark  God’s  abhorrence  of  disalfection  to 
his  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  win  back  the  affections 
of  those  who  liud  rebelled.  The  personal  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  calculated  to  ensure  this  twofold  result.  Cun  it  be  questioned 
that  God  attaches  an  inconceivable  turpitude  to  the  alienation  of  the 
atfcctions  from  his  government,  when  he  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  suffer 
ihume  and  death  on  account  of  that  sin  ?  Can  it  be  questioned  that 
indifference  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  is  an 
actual  insult  to  his  authority,  destructive  of  happiness  to  its  possessor, 
when  Jesus  Christ  came,  by  **  his  own  stripes  to  heal”  the  disease  of 
those  who  had  **  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ?”  Or  can  any  ex¬ 
hibition  of  clemency  and  tenderness  be  imagined  equal  to  that  which 
the  cross  of  Christ  has  portrayed  ?  How  ardent  must  be  that  desire 
to  retrieve  the  ruined  peace  of  man,  which  could  induce  the  Law¬ 
giver  to  rest  the  burden  of  expiation  upon  his  own  Son  !  Let  any 
man  contemplate  the  holy  character  and  the  unlimited  power  of 
Christ,  let  him  contemplate  the  voluntary  degradation  to  which  ho 
stooped,  and  the  trials  to  which  he  submitted,  and  let  him  ask, 
whether  the  love  manifested  in  such  a  transaction,  be  not  utterly  be¬ 
yond  conception.  Does  not  a  scries  of  such  actions  justify  the  decla¬ 
ration,  that  **  God  so  loved  the  world  And  the  discovery  of  this 
love  is  surely  calculated  to  win  back  confidence,  and  affection,  and 
allegiance.  It  is  conceded  that  this  result  is,  in  ever^  case  in  which 
it  takes  place,  the  operation  of  the  special  grace  ot  God  ;  but  still 
that  grace  acts  in  a  reasonable  manner.  The  discovery  of  this  love  is 
the  instrument  by  which  God  regains  his  ultimate  hold  upon  the 
human  affections.*  pp.  51—6. 

The  discourse  thus  concludes. 

*  Wc  see  then  the  full  end  to  which  the  knowledge  of  God’s  un- 
iiisrited  mercy  is  designed  to  lead.  It  is  to  comfort^  in  order  to  lead 
hack  to  obedience.  It  is  to  heal^  in  order  to  consecrate  the  restored 
fsculiics  to  the  service  of  him  who  gave  them.  It  is  to  multiply  be¬ 
fore  man  proofs  of  kindness,  in  order  to  melt  dow'n  his  hostility.  It 
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it  to  correct  hit  deluded  ettimatc  of  good  and  cril,  to  force 
alike  by  the  arguments  of  religion  and  by  the  sensations  of  grv 
titude  irom  his  worldlinest  and  his  sins>  and  to  bring  him  back  aith 
conscious  prodigal  to  lodge  his  cares*  sorrows*  weaknesses*  anxietii^ 
and  fears  in  the  bosom  of  his  father  and  his  friend. 

*  What  then  is  faith  in  God’s  mercy,  but  the  conviction  thataBi 
poison,  and  immorality,  destruction.  What  is  it  but  the  strong  ^ 
deep  perception  that  in  God  alone  there  is  felicity,  and  truth, 
life  ?  What  but  the  love  of  every  good  word  and  work,  the  de> 
votedness  of  the  whole  character  to  the  will,  and  wishes,  and  dciin 
of  God? 

*  And  shall  ti^  withold  our  attention  from  this  theme  of  cofr 
passion  and  grace  ?  Shall  xve  refuse  to  connect  together  hencefoni 
the  ideas  of  happiness  and  holiness?  Shall  we  not  acquaint  oursdia 
with  God  and  thus  seize  the  proffered  felicity  of  his  children.  Sow, 
rery  soon,  earthly  possessions  will  fail  to  protect  our  peace.  Sm 
the  wrench  of  death  will  tear  up  our  roots  from  earth.  Oh  to  bt 
so  torn  up  in  order  to  be  transplanted  into  the  paradise  of  God  I  Ld 
us  not  deem  social  enjoyments,  tlie  pursuits  of  science,  or  the  dreini 
of  pleasure  to  be  the  only  sources  of  felicity.  Let  us  rather  sed 
that  felicity  in  the  acceptance  of  mercy,  in  the  friendship  of  Goi 
m  the  calm  of  hope,  in  the  confidence  of  faith,  in  the  expansion  of  i 
charity  which  rejoices  in  the  truth  !  Let  us  seek  it  in  the  recoren 
of  spiritual  health,  in  the  warmth  of  gratitude,  and  in  the  anticip^ 
tions  of  eternity  1’  pp.  G3,  4. 

These  specimens  will  sufiiciently  shew  that  this  volume ii 
the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind.  As  regards  their  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  use  of  families,  a  greater  degree  of  plainness  ii 
tlie  phraseology,  perhaps,  would  have  been  desirable  ;*  bit 
we  consider  them  as  by  no  means  exclusively  calculated  for 
domestic  use.  To  the  Christian  minister,  not  less  than  to  tbe 
private  Christian,  the  volume  is  adapted  to  be  highly  usefol 
as  breathing  a  spirit  which  it  will  be  his  privilege  to  imbibe, 
and  in  many  respects  presenting  a  model  for  his  emulation. 

*  The  xxiii**  Sermon  in  particular  struck  us  as  faulty  in  this  respeK, 

and  the  general  cast  and  style  of  the  discourse  arc  not  equal  lod* 
rest.  NVe  quesnon  the  propriety  of  such  a  style  of  expression  as  occun 
at  page  358.  ‘  h  is  the  manifest  pro|K*rly  of  Deity  to  enlarge  lb 

surface  of  its  atTeciion/  6ic. 
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*  I  AWS,  in  the  most  extensive  acceptation  of  the  word, 

■  ^  ‘  are  those  necessary  relations  which  take  their  deriva- 

'  tion  from  the  nature  of  tnings  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  all  beings 

*  whatever  have  their  laws.  The  Divinity  has  his  laws  ;  the  raa- 
‘  terial  world  has  its  laws  ;  super-human  intelligences  have  their 

*  laws ;  beasts  have  their  laws  ;  man  has  his  laws.  Intelli- 

*  gent  beings  may  have  laws  of  their  own  making:  but  they 

*  also  have  others  which  they  have  not  made.  Before  intelligent 
‘ beings  existed,  their  existence  was  possible;  they  had  then 
‘  possible  relations,  and  consequently  possible  laws.  Before 
‘laws  were  made,  there  were  possible  relations  of  justice.  To 
‘  adirm  that  there  is  nothing  just  or  unjust,  but  what  is  en- 
‘  joined  or  forbidden  by  positive  law,  is  to  say,  that  before  the 
‘  circle  had  been  traced,  all  its  radii  were  not  equal.’ 

While  consulting  the  Esprit  des  Loix  of  Montesquieu,  with 
general  reference  to  the  work  of  INI.  Meyer,  our  attention  was 
caught  by  the  passages  which  we  have  cited  above.  Without 
meaning  to  give  them  as  fair  general  specimens  of  a  work 
which  has  deservedly  ranked  Us  Author  high  on  the  list  of  in¬ 
defatigable  inquirers  and  original  writers,  it  is,  notwithstanding, 
true,  that  by  lar  too  much  of  this  vague  and  mysterious  gene¬ 
ralizing  has  been  permitted  by  the  learned  and  brilliant 
Frenchman,  as  well  as  by  others  of  equal  or  inferior  preten¬ 
sions,  to  mix  itself  with  investigations  which  require  nothing 
more,  and  certainly  nothing  less,  than  fact  for  their  founda¬ 
tion,  and  unvarnished  inference  for  their  superstructure.  Lofly 
abstractions  are  wretched  substitutes  for  simple  deductions  ; 
and  all  this  sublimity  about  plain  matters  reminds  us  of  the 
Loves  of  the  Triangles,  or  more  aptly  still,  of  the  exalted 
strains  in  which  Bombardinian  orders  his  attendants  to  call  a 
coach.  If  any  thing  could  be  in  a  worse  taste  than  the  state¬ 
ment  itself,  it  would  be  the  smart  Parisian  epigram  with  which 
tlie  writer  hits  off  his  conclusion. 

And,  independently  of  the  absurdity  of  the  phraseology, 
there  is  either  confusion  or  absolute  error  in  the  very  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  proposition.  Law  is  confounded  with  system,  and 
mechanical  adjustment  with  intellectual  operation  and  moral 
•tccountability.  What  possible  connexion  can  there  be,  either 
m  kind  or  in  degree,  between  the  laws,  if  we  are  to  call  them 
which  influence  the  volitions  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  movements  of  i\\emonde  materiell 
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Anti  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  reasoning  which,  in  the  sant 
sentence  and  the  same  sense,  subjects  both  man  and  beast  ti 
the  supremacy  of  law  ? 

M.  Meyer  has  not  altogether  escaped  the  contagion,  andhii 
admiration  of  Montesquieu  has,  at  times,  seduced  him  intc 
somewhat  more  of  philosoohizing  than  is  altogether  pleaiaoi 
or  eH'ective.  II is  preface  has  cost  us  more  trouble  than  anj 
other  portion  of  the  work.  Besides  what  appears  to  us  a  rerj 
indilferent  French  style,  there  is  a  want  of  precision  in  hu 
modes  of  statement,  and  a  tendency  to  j)rosing  in  his  attempu 
at  explanation  and  analysis,  which  are  far  less  obvious  in  th( 
body  of  the  work.  But  whatever  there  may  be  of  defect  or 
error  in  thtse  volumes,  the  value  of  their  laborious  and  able 
investigations  is  exceedingly  great.  The  constant  appeal  to 
general  nrinciples  has  its  running  accompaniment  of  docuraeo- 
tary  evidence  and  illustration,  and  we  know  of  few  books  the 
study  of  which  will  better  repay  attentive  perusal. 

M.  Meyer  lays  the  foundation  of  his  researches  in  a  minute 
exposition  of  the  institutions  of  ancient  Ciermany.  Directly 
opposed  to  Mr.  Spence,  w  ho  finds  the  influence  of  Roman  con¬ 
quest  and  colonization  in  the  universal  frame  of  European 
law,  he  afhrms  the  Teutonic  origin  of  the  entire  system  in  iD 
its  varieties  of  adaptation.  Amid  the  variations  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  judicial  formularies  of  Modern  Europe,  there  may 
yet  be  traced  a  pervading  similarity  which  clearly  refers  toi 
common  origin  ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  go  back 
to  some  remote  jieriod,  when  all  the  European  nations  wert 
subjected  to  one  great  and  overpowering  influence.  There  can 
be  found  but  two  epochs  at  which  suciija  state  of 'tilings  ex- 
ii-ted, — the  time  during  which  Europe  was  subjected  by  the 
Romans,  and  that  later  period  when  the  so-called  barhariaiw 
of  the  North,  after  having  shattered  the  empire  of  the  Caesars, 
established  a  number  of  petty  states,  dilfering  from  each  other 
in  many  respects  ot  law  and  custom,  yet  exhibiting,  in  several 
points  of  view,  marks  of  a  common  derivation. 

During  the  darkness  and  turmoil  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
Roman  institutions  were  nearly  all  swept  away,  and  few  vestiges 
of  their  influence  are  to  be  traced  at  the  present  time.  There 
remains,  then,  as  previously  suggested,  no  other  hypothesis  for 
our  adoption,  than  that  which  derives  from  a  Northern  origifl. 
the  great  features  of  existing  institutions. 

‘  The  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  the  Western  Empire  by  lb« 
people  of  the  North,  is  llie  only  one  with  which  we  can  connect  the 
origin  of  all  that  exhibits  itself  in  these  quarters  of  the  world,  up 
to  the  present  day  ;  and  a  superficial  glance  at  modern  history  wil 
prove,  that  an  uninterrupted  succession  in  the  greatest  kingdoms,  fro0 
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the  time  of  the  Pranks,  the  Saxons,  the  Visigoths,  clown  to  our 
dm,  must  have  exercised  a  powerful  empire  on  every  thing  that  re- 
lite^  to  legislation.  The  greater  the  conformity  that  existed  among 
ancient  usages,  the  more  powerful  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the 
^  circumstances  which  have  determined  them  to  results  so  different,  as 
I  to  reader  it  difilcult  to  detect  the  slightest  indication  of  common  ori- 
*  gin :  it  is,  however,  this  similitude  of  principles,  with  the  different 
Dioditications  of  these  principles  by  the  circumstances  in  which  dis¬ 
tinct  nations  have  been  placed,  as  also  with  the  disparity  that  has  been 
the  result,  that  we  have  undertaken  to  exhibit.’ 

Our  readers  have  now  before  them  a  distinct  view  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  very  learned  and  laborious  work  ;  and  they  will  also 
clearly  perceive  tliat  a  very  undue  sacrifice  of  space  would  be 
necessary  for  a  comnlete  analysis  of  so  minute  and  protracted 
^  an  investigation.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  give  a 
§  homealiat  more  specific  account  of  details  so  valuable  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  so  iuijiorlant  us  illustrations  of  the  working  systems 
of  jurisprudence.  We  shall  gain  much  ground  by  declining  to 
engage  ourselves  in  long  discussions  concerning  that  intermi¬ 
nable  theme,  the  Feudal  System.  Its  general  features  are  of 
universal  knowledge,  and  though  there  are  some  errors  connect- 
1  ed  with  the  more  common  and  superBcial  statements  on  the 
8ul)ject,  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  pointing  out  one  that 
I  has,  we  believ  e,  mingled  itself  with  the  notions  of  cursory  ex- 
I  amintMS,  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  advert  to  tlie  suppo-. 
I  sition  that  the  system  in  question  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Teutonic  institutions.  That  the  establishment  of  the  Germans 
in  the  Homan  provinces,  gave  rise  to  that  order  of  government, 
is  undeniably  true  ;  but  it  is  equally  so,  that  it  never  had  ariy 
existence  in  the  forests  of  Germany.  It  was,  in  truth,  brought 
about  by  circumstances  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  tenacity  with 
v'liich  the  northern  invaders  retained  their  antique  usages,  was 
^  their  freedom  from  all  the  peculiarities  of  feudalism.  M.  de 
Rulhieres,  the  able  author  of  the  ‘  History  of  the  Polish  Anar- 
^  *  chy,’  has  discussed  this  matter  with  much  skill ;  and  his  views 
^  are  clearly  stated  in  the  following  sentence  from  his  dissertation 

■  ‘  On  the  state  of  Poland.* — *  It  is  not,  then,  the  feudal  govern - 
I  *  uient  that  subsists  in  Poland,  but  a  more  ancient  government, 
U  ‘  that  of  the  Franks,  the  Celts,  the  Goths,  of  almost  all  the  races 
H  ‘  who  quitted  the  forests  of  Germany  and  the  North  ;  thatw'hich 
m  ‘  preceded  feudalism,  and  gave  rise  to  it  among  us  and  among 
H  '  nearly  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe.’ 

H  In  ibe  judicial  system  of  the  Germans,  there  are  distinctly 
H  traceable  live  epoclis,  or  rather  stages  of  advance  towards  sepa- 
I  and  permanent  tribunals.  In  the  earlier  times,  when  the 

■  Oerinaii  tribes  were  more  scattered  and  made  up  of  smaller  so- 
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cieties  than  was  subsequently  the  case,  the  whole  range  of  eiii 
and  criminal  jurisprudence  seems  to  hare  come  under  the  co*. 
nizance  of  the  people  convened  in  general  assembly.  W'bej 
these  minor  associations  became  more  populous,  and  many  of 
them  were  combined  into  one  kingdom,  the  old  system  of  id- 
iniuistralive  justice  became,  for  obvious  reasons,  inconveniem, 
and  was  superseded  by  a  kind  of  county  court.  Ihe  inagis* 
trate,  who  combined  in  his  own  person  the  clashing  functioniof 
civil  minister  and  military  commander,  presidetl  over  the  at* 
sembly  of  his  district,  and  summoned  his  Arimans  or  freemen, 
whether  for  the  ])urpose  of  leading  them  to  war,  or  of  appealing 
to  them  in  matters  of  judicial  inquiry.  Minor  courts  of tii 
same  kind  were  competent  to  decide  on  the  affairs  of  the  (^iff^ 
rent  subdivisions  of  the  county.  By  degrees,  a  miinher  of 
abuses  crept  into  this  system.  The  count  or  magistrate  hadu 
opportunity  of  exercising  partiality  by  summoning  iudividuali 
on  wliom  he  could  rely,  and  contriving  to  exclmle  others;  b 
might,  moreover,  convert  the  reluctance  which  many  of  the 
Jlac/iinihuurgs  or  Jrimans  would  feel  to  an  inconvenient  attw* 
dance,  into  a  source  of  emolument.  It  w’as  with  the  view  of 
counteracting  these  injurious  interferences  with  public  justice, 
that  a  class  of  freemen  w  as  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of 
attending  on  these  courts,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
every  freeman  to  give  attendance  at  his  pleasure.  These  judges 
were  called  Scahini  (  Echevins )  ;  and  as  the  first  mention  of  them 
occurs  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  probable  thatthii 
third  improvement  owes  its  origin  to  that  great  prince. 

‘  In  proportion  as  w’c  advance  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  iB 
the  antique  institutions  undergo  an  entire  change  of  aspect :  a  gen^ 
ml  liberty  and  even  licentiousness  give  place  to  a  complicated  system 
of  submission,  known  by  the  name  of  feudalism;  vassals  are  found  in  the 
place  of  freemen,  and  the  ancient  laws,  which  brcatlied  tlie  very  spirit 
of  equality,  fall  into  desuetude ;  the  general  convention  of  tbe  naliofi 
abolished,  or  replaced  by  assemblies  principally  composed  of  the  gre< 
l>aron8  and  the  clergy,  to  which,  if  the  tiers  etnt  is  admitted,  it  is  only 
by  special  favour  ;  private  quarrels  instead  of  national  wars ;  militry 
service  rendered  to  a  lord,  and  directed  in  subserviency  to  his  order*) 
instead  of  the  efforts  of  the  citizen  in  the  public  defence  ;  servile 
tions  substituted  for  the  noble  pride  of  tree  and  armed  people;  ll* 
very  name  of  ariman  become  an  object  of  contempt  and  vexation.^-, 
such  are  the  leading  features  of  a  revolution,  prepared  by  want  d 
foresight  in  the  ancient  Germans,  facilitated  by  tlie  obstinate  reten¬ 
tion  of  particular  usages  when  circumstances  bad  altogether  cljan^pi 
and  effected  by  the  unmeasured  ambition  of  the  high  officers,  of tl» 
nobles,  and  of  the  clergy.’ 

Such  are  the  terms  in  which  M.  Meyer  stigmatizes  thefc** 
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dal  system,  which  had  been  long  making  its  way  among  the 
nations  which  ultimately  adopted  it.  The  nobles  had  secured 
the  hereditary  possession  of  their  vast  domains,  and  found 
it  convenient  at  once  to  make  their  assistance  more  valuable  to 
the  monarch,  and  to  secure  attached  partizans  for  their  own 
purposes,  by  adopting  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  feudalism, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  of  this  system,  w'e  are, 
however,  fully  disposed  to  pardon  them  in  consideration  of  the 
legacy  which  it  has  bequeathed  to  us — the  privilege  of  trial  by 
our  peers;  a  peculiarity  partly  derived  from  more  antiquated  cus¬ 
toms,  but,  in  its  more  marking  features,  characteristic  of  the 
fourth  epoch  of  German  iurisprudence.  The  practice  of  Ap¬ 
peals  must,  too,  be  referred  to  this  period.  The  earliest  instru¬ 
ment  in  which  is  to  be  found  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
right  of  vassals  to  be  tried  by  their  peers,  is  the  Capitulary  of 
Cressv,  given  by  Charles  the  Bald,  in  856.  The  fifth  and  last 
epoch  is  ihat  of  permanent  tribunals,  consisting  of  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  sovereign,  or  by  those  to  whom  he  might 
delegate  his  privilege  of  appointment.  This  change  arose 
partly  out  of  the  superior  advantages  secured  by  the  larger 
municipalities,  whence  the  bonds  of  feudalism  were  earlier 
and  more  easily  dissolved,  in  consequence  of  their  increasing 
wealth  and  importance.  The  cities  of  Italy  had,  in  fact, 
always  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  and  among  them,  the  right 
of  a  special  administration,  modified  in  part  by  the  regime 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  times  of  the  Roman 
Krapire.  The  free  cities  of  Germany  were  in  the  exercise  of 
similar  rights,  and,  by  degrees,  a  system  which  it  was  so  much 
the  interest  of  lawyers  to  promote,  became  general  throughout 
Europe. 

Such  is  M.  Meyer’s  text,  and  on  this  foundation  he  builds 
his  theory  with  much  skill,  and  on  the  whole,  we  think,  satis¬ 
factorily.  We  must,  however,  decline  following  him  through 
a  series  of  minute  investigations  which  would  require  so  much 
of  discussion  and  correction,  as  to  lead  us  into  endless  disser¬ 
tation.  As  an  instance  of  the  caution  and  vigilant  examina¬ 
tion  which  would  be  necessary  in  a  protracted  inquiry,  it  may 
l^  enough  to  mention  that,  although  England  and  its  institu¬ 
tions  seem  tobe  great  favourites  with  our  Author,  he  reproaches 
us  through  a  whole  chapter  with  the  continuance  of  the  peine 
Jorte  et  dure :  nor  is  it  till  the  closing  paragraph  that  he  gives 
*ny  intimation  that  it  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  He  refers  re¬ 
peatedly,  in  the  text,  to  the  Wager  of  Battle  as  still  in  exist- 
^uce,  and  it  is  only  in  a  single  and  incidental  note  that  he 
apprises  his  reader  of  its  abolition  by  enactment ;  and  even 
Inis  he  qualifies  by  a  gratuitous  supposition  that  the  claim  still 
^OL.XXVI.Nk  M 
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exists  in  cases  of  high-treason  ;  a  notion  founded,  we  appre, 
hend,  entirely  upon  error,  since  the  procedures  in  trials  of  thjt 
kind,  are  specifically  prescribed  by  statute.  For  the  rest,  we 
cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  supjiress  the  high  estimate  of 
our  national  character  with  which  M.  Meyer  commences  ha 
second  volume. 

*  The  people  in  so  many  respects  the  most  interesting  in  Europe; 
so  wortliy,  by  reason  of  its  inviolable  attachment  to  ancient  usage, 
to  be  studied  by  him  who  is  occupied  in  investigating  the  originof 
institutions  ;  so  celebrated  for  the  form  of  its  government ;  joining  to 
the  energy  of  monarchy  the  most  unlimited  liberty  of  the  citizen;  u 
powerful  by  tlie  resources  which  the  entire  devotedness  of  a  grew 
and  wealthy  nation  presents  to  a  stivereign,  who  is  skilful  in  availing 
himself  of  them;  this  people  is,  at  th.e  same  time,  precisely  that  whid 
difl’ers  most  from  all  other  countries,  ancient  or  modern.  England, 
after  having  during  centuries  held  the  balance  of  Europe,  at  tiw 
present  moment  grasps  the  sceptre  of  the  seas,  and  exercises  a  prs 
ponderating  intlucnce  on  the  Continent :  no  event  in  the  whole  world 
IS  inditferent  to  her,  and  almost  every  where  she  gives  the  decisKe 
impulse.  Blended  in  every  interest,  her  constitution,  so  cagerh 
praised,  which  has  been  imitated  in  more  than  one  country,  aoi 
which  w'ill  ultimately  prevail  every  where;  her  judicial  forms, judged 
so  salutary,  and  many  of  which  have  been  universally  adopted,  in 
hardly  known  out  of  (ircat  Britain.’ 

Had  I'rench  is,  to  be  sure,  belter  than  good  Diitcli,  since  the  j 
former  mav  be  Lfenerally  read,  and  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
its  high  pr(*tens!ons  to  be  considered  as  the  ]>riinary  languageol 
(lerinaiiv,  familiar  only  to  natives  and  to  hard  students  who 
set  h(‘ad-ache  at  defiance  :  but  we  really  cannot  help  stopping 
here  to  ([uarrel  a  second  time  with  tln»  Author’s  involved  style, 
ami  with  his  awkward  management  of  some  of  the  pcculiariliej 
of  the  I'lench  language. 

M.  Mover’s  jieneral  views  are  those  of  an  cnliiihlened  and 
well-informed  man.  He  is  a  decided  advocate  lor  trial  by 
jury,  and,  having  himself  discharged  the  functions  of  a  inini»ur 
of  ju-tice,  his  testimony  on  many  jvoints  of  iinjiortance,  isol 
high  value.  It  is  a  remarkable  ftature  in  the  judicial  cliarac* 
ter,  that  they  who  sustain  it,  are  usually  Ibiiiid  among  ^ 
most  strenuous  opponents  of  juridical  relbrin.  A  striking  id- 
stance  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  comluct  of  the  niagistracyoi 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  I'or  a  long  period,  thit 
worst  ot  national  scourges,  the  secret  administration  of  justice, 
had  prevailed  in  the  l.ow  Countries;  and  when  it  was  attempts, 
during  their  possession  by  the  French,  to  introduce  a  purer 
system,  tlie  eifort  was  l)atilo(l  by  the  determination  of  the  my 
gisiraies,  nut  to  j'ari  with  the  sliglittsl  fiagmeiit  of  then 
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power.  The  injustice  and  the  mischievous  operation  of  tlie 
system  for  which  they  strove,  are  ably  exposed  by  M.  Meyer, 
who  rightly  claims  for  himself  the  credit  of  having  acted,  when 
holding  tlie  situation  of  a  magistrate  in  the  first  city  of  the 
Low  Countries,  on  the  opposite  plan.  In  one  instance  only, 
where  there  was  an  alleged  complicity  of  six  individuals,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  power  of  employing  secret  process  ;  and 
in  this  instance,  the  inethcacy  of  the  system  was  sutliciently 
proved.  Jury-trial  provides  for  all  the  great  purposes  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  justice :  it  ensures  publicity,  it  throws  aside  the 
absurdities  of  technicality,  and  reduces  the  matter  before  the 
court  to  a  plain  (|uesti()n  of  law  and  fact.  If  it  accomplished 
nothing  more  than  this,  it  would  effect  much';  but  its  advan- 
taj!:es,  both  judicial  and  j)olitical,  are  incalculable,  and  we  do 
not  wonder  the  recent  despotisms  of  France  liave  sought  to 
cripple  and  confine  in  every  way,  this  admirable  and  truly 
poj)ular  institution.  We  are  probably  indebted  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  secrecy,  and  its  inseparable  companion,  torture,  in 
juridical  investigations,  to  that  bane  of  all  political  advance- 
;  ment,  clerical  interference.  At  all  events,  wc  owe  to  the  fell 
ambition  of  tlie  hierarchy  that  jierfect  exemplar  of  a  secret 
tribunal,  the  Inquisition.  The  following  brief  but  pithy  re- 
I  mark  comes  with  strange  force  from  one  who  has  witnessed 
the  misdeeds  wliich  he  exposes. 

*  It  is  necessary  to  have  been  present  at  interrocatorics  and  discus¬ 
sions  with  closed  doors  and  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  to  be  fully 
convinced  of  this  truth,  that  publicity  is  tlie  most  iDfallible  guarantee 
I  of  the  impartiality  and  capacity  of  judges.* 

I  Although  iM.  ^leyer  is  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments,  he  is 
opposed  to  violent  changes.  He  contends  for  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  peculiar  to  differ¬ 
ent  nations  ;  and  pleads,  with  ratlier  too  much  leaning  to  the 
side  of  caution,  a<rainst  interfering  with  long  cherished  ciis- 
toras.  If  this  timidity  were  carried  to  its  fair  length,  it  would  be 
decisive  against  all  melioration :  there  are  cases,  neither  few 
Dor  insignificant,  in  which  prejudices  must  be  firmly  resisted 
and  resolutely  swept  away. 
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Art.  IV.  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  tn  Russia ;  including  i 
Tour  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Passage  of  the  Caucasus  ;  with  Ob* 
servations  on  the  State  of  the  Rabbinical  and  Karaite  Jews,  am} 
the  Mahommedan  and  Pagan  Tribes  inhabiting  the  Southern  Prs. 
vinces  of  the  Russian  Empire.  With  Maps  and  Plates.  By  L 
Henderson,  Author  of  “  Iceland,  or  the  Journal  of  a  Residence 
in  that  Island,”  &c.  Svo.  pp.  640.  Price  16s.  London,  18‘26. 

Dr.  HENDERSON  stands  deservedly  high  as  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  accurate  Christian  traveller.  His  work  on  Ice. 
land  is  exceedingly  valuable  ;  and  the  present  volume,  though 
it  promises  less  novelty, — though  the  country  which  it  d^ 
scribes  is,  for  the  most  part,  singularly  barren  of  interest u 
regards  its  physical  aspect,  presenting  few  of  the  sublimer  fea¬ 
tures  of  mountain  scenery  or  volcanic  regions, — yet,  possess*! 
the  higher  interest  attaching  to  information  respecting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  various  tribes  of  man.  \Ve  are, 
indeed,  transported  across  the  Caucasus ;  but  that  once  dreaded 
route,  which  formerly  called  up  to  the  imagination  all  the 
terrors  of  romance,  has  been  stripped  of  more  than  half  iu 
interest  by  being  made  perfectly  safe  and  practicable  even  for 
wheel-carriages, — the  passage  being  by  no  means  so  arduous  m 
that  of  most  of  the  ghauts  in  India,  and  nothing  in  compari¬ 
son  with  .some  of  tne  Colombian  paramos  in  the  road  to 
Bogota.  The  Crimea,  too,  which  has  been  so  highly  extolled, 
the  ‘  Tauric  Arcadia,’  the  Russian  Tempe,  consists  of  three 
fourths  steppe  and  salt  marshes,  while  the  other  fourth  is  com¬ 
posed  of  unhealthy,  though  fertile  and  picturesque  valleys; 
uut  three  plagues — tertian  fevers,  locusts,  and  tarantulas,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Russians,  render  this  ‘  terrestrial  paradise’ 
u  most  undesirable  place  of  residence  or  exile.  A  Russiio 
prefers  Siberia. 

The  journey  described  in  the  present  work  was  performed 
in  the  years  1821  and  1822,  in  company  with  the  Author*! 
friend  Dr.  Patterson,  with  a  view  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Bible  Society.  This  design  gave  a  particular  turn  to  both 
the  Author’s  observations  and  his  inquiries ;  and,  consequently, 
though  the  ground  he  traversed  has  been  frequently  described 
by  British  travellers,  he  has  collected  information  both  new 
and  important.  In  particular,  the  investigations  instituted 
during  his  residence  in  Russia,  relative  to  the  Finnish,  Ka^^ 
lian,  Slavonic,  Russian,  Tatar,  Persic,  and  Georgian  versiooi 
of  the  Scriptures,  w  ill,  it  is  hoped,  ‘  go  to  supply  a  desidcre* 
‘  turn  hitherto  found  to  exist  in  Britain,  in  reference  to  thb 
•  department  of  Biblical  literature.’ 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  a  cloud  has  lately  rested  ontbe 
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operations  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society, — an  evident  judge¬ 
ment  upon  the  nation  for  the  sin  of  circulating  the  Apocrypha  I 
Dr.  Henderson,  however,  we  are  happy  to  find,  far  from  dwell¬ 
ing  with  complacency  on  tlie  check  given  to  its  exertions,  as 
«  a  memorable  instance  of  the  little  good  that  is  to  be  expected 
*  from  compromising  the  purity  of  God’s  word,*  expresses  him- 
Relf  with  unqualitied  concern  that  the  exertions  of  the  Russian 
Society  should  have  been  impeded  by  Jesuitical  artihee. 

*  That  the  high  auspices  under  which  it  was  formed,  should  have  in 
any  measure  diminished,  even  in  appearance,  must  prove  a  source  of 
deep  regret  to  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  the  immortal  interests  of 
the  millions  which  constitute  the  population  of  Russia  ;  but,  if  1  mis¬ 
take  not,  the  causes  operating  to  produce  that  diminution,  are  not  of  a 
nature  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  any  serious  alarm  as  to  the  per¬ 
manent  activity  of  the  Society.* 

The  circumstances  which  are  believed  to  have  occasioned  the 
anti-Biblical  revolution,  are  both  curious  and  instructive.  Dr. 
Henderson  gives  the  following  statement  as  the  result  of  his  de¬ 
cided  personal  conviction  on  the  subject. 

*  It  is  not  unknown  to  the  reading  world,  that  previous  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Bible  Society  in  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Jesuits  had  made 
such  progress  in  imbuing  the  minds  of  the  Russian  youths,  and  other 
members  of  the  orthodox  church,  with  strong  predilections  in  favour 
of  the  dogmas  of  Rome,  as  necessarily  to  excite  the  attention  of 
Government,  and  lead  to  a  closer  and  more  unremitting  inspection  of 
their  proceedings.  It  was  not,  however,  till  they  had  succeeded  in 
corrupting  the  principles  of  a  young  nobleman  of  distinguished  rank, 
and  framed  a  system  of  intrigue  against  the  Bible  Society,  that  mea¬ 
sures  were  taken  to  expel  them  from  the  empire.  Possessing  a  mag¬ 
nificent  college  in  the  Sadovii  street,  close  to  the  house  presented  by 
his  Majesty  to  the  Society,  they  were  so  chagrined  at  the  mark  of 
Imperial  favour  displayed  in  that  gift,  that  they  became  quite  clamo¬ 
rous  in  their  opposition  to  its  principles  and  proceedings ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  and  their  other  delinquencies,  an  ukase  was  issued, 
similar  In  its  efiects  to  that  of  Darius  the  king,  in  which  it  was  ordered : 
**  Now  therefore  Tatnai,  Governor  beyond  the  river,  Shethar-bosnai 
and  your  companions,  the  Apharsachites,  which  are  beyond  the  river, 
^  Jor  Jrom  thence  ;  let  the  toork  this  house  of  God  alone  ;  let  the 
Governor  of  the  Jews,  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  build  this  house  of 
God  in  his  place.**  Ezra  vi.  6,  7.  In  less  than  two  hours  after  their 
College  hau  been  surrounded  in  the  dead  of  night  by  the  gens  d’armes, 
their  papers  were  secured  ;  and  being  wrapped  in  sheep-skin  shubes, 
which  had  been  provided  for  them,  and  placed  in  the  sledges  in  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  they  were  speedily  conducted  over  the  frontiers, 

'  Conceiving  these  measures  as  originating  with,  or  at  least  power¬ 
fully  supported  ^  his  Excellency  Prince  Galitzin,  then  Minister  for 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction,  the  Jesuits  formed  do- 
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signs  of  the  most  deadly  hatred  against  that  worthy  nobleman,  ig) 
left  no  method  untried  by  which  tney  might  lower  him  in  the  opioid 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  precipitate  him  from  those  stations  of 
high  official  trust,  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  honourably  filled.  As 
the  President  and  most  cordial  supporter  of  the  IVible  Society,  he  b^ 
came  the  object  of  their  insidious  attacks.  Failing  in  their  attempts 
to  make  any  powerful  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Russian  clergy, 
who,  in  proportion  as  they  are  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  must  perceive  the  incongruity  of  any  opposition  being  made 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
profess  so  unbounded  a  reverence  for  these  writings,  the  proscribed 
sect  resolved  to  try  what  might  be  effected  by  political  intrigue.  The 
revolutionary  spirit  which  had  appeared  in  some  countries  of  Europe, 
and  the  det^irc  so  strongly  expressed  in  others  of  having  certain  anciest 
institutions  re^modelled  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  modern  times,  ap> 
peured,  to  their  minds,  to  furnish  a  powerful  handle  by  which  to  gam 
their  object.  They  now  set  every  engine  at  work  to  impress  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  and  especially  those  in  power,  with  the  belief,  that  betweei 
the  members  of  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Carbonari  of  Italy,  the  Bur- 
schenschaft  of  Germany,  and  the  English  Radicals,  there  existed i 
real  and  systematic  connexion.  While  their  emissaries  were  secretly 
conducting  the  wheels  of  the  machine,  by  which  numbers  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  deluded  throughout  Protestant  Germany*  they  were  un¬ 
remitting  in  their  attempts  to  corrupt  the  public  vehicles  of  infomii- 
tion,  introducing  inuendoes  into  the  statements  given  of  popular  raoT^ 
ments,  and  harping  on  the  tendency  of  Protestantism  and  Bible  Soci¬ 
eties  to  foment  divisions,  and  produce  civil  and  religious  discontent 
Nor  did  they  stop  here.  By  tlicir  agents  in  Russia,  with  wdiich  they 
still  maintain  a  powerful  though  covert  alliance,  and  especially  tbrougli 
the  instrumentality  of  certain  leading  politicians  at  the  Conference! 
of  Laybacli  and  Verona,  they  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  lodge 
in  the  mind  of  Alexander  a  conviction,  that  Bible  Societies  arc  jwliti- 
cally  dangerous  ;  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity  cannot 
fail  to  disseminate  revolutionary  principles;  and  that  the  real,  though 
concealed  ohjecl  of  their  members  and  abettors,  is  the  dismember 
nient  of  organized  society. 

‘  The  mind  of  the  august  Monarch  was  too  enlightened,  and  hewn 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  distinguished  individuals  in  his  own  co- 

Sire  w  ho  had  established  and  were  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the 
ocicty  under  liis  own  public  sanction,  to  believe  that  there  could  be 
any  real  ground  for  such  accusations.  But,  as  the  Jesuits  ultimately 
succeeded  in  forming  a  strong  party  in  the  Russian  metropolis,  to 
rc-cebo  their  criminations,  it  was  deemed  politic,  that  the  object  rf 
their  inveterate  enmity  should  resign  those  high  posts  in  which  be 
stood  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  their  malice.  The  Institu* 
tion,  by  this  measure,  lost  its  noble  and  most  indefatigable  President; 
but  although  its  operations  have  not  been  8uh8C(|uentIy  carried  on# 
heretofore,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  pot 
it  down ;  not  even  the  slightest  shadow  of  evidence  against  any  of  iti 
members,  as  desirous  of  interfering  with  political  arrangements,  h# 
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I  alleged s  and  the  abettors  of  the  mis-naroed  Society  of  Jesus  roust 
^  grst  flatter  the  Greek  clergy  into  the  belief  that  they  are  wiser  than 
I  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Damascene  and  others  of  the  bathers,  ere  they 
I  can  lead  them,  as  a  body,  to  act  in  flagrant  opposition  to  such  high 
I  and  venerated  authorities.*  pp.  131— 4. 


i 


I 


In  the  Preface,  the  Author  states,  that  recent  information  ha* 
amply  confirmed  his  anticipations  relative  to  the  speedy  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  to  its  former  activity  and 
patronage  ;  *  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  regard  to  the  conspira- 
‘  tors  having  proved,  that  not  one  individual  who  took  any  part 
‘in  the  affairs  of  that  Institution  was  in  any  way  implicated  in 
‘  the  late  plot  against  the  Government.’ 

On  the  ‘2nd  of  March  (O.  S.)  1821,  Dr.  Henderson  left  St. 
Peternburgh  for  Novogorod,  the  original  metropolis  of  Russia; 
although  its  name,  which  signifies  New  Town,  implies  that  it 
was  built  subsequently  to  the  ancient  Slavensk,  or  Slavonian 
Town,  the  site  of  which  is  found  at  Staroe  Garoditsche.  Novo¬ 
gorod  IS  known  in  the  Icelandic  annals  by  the  name  of  Holm- 
gard,  which  means.  Dr.  Henderson  says.  Insular  Town ;  and 
‘  there  is  every  indication  of  its  having  been  formerly  surround- 
‘  ed  with  water.' 


*  Even  at  this  day,  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  towards  the  north  Is 
i  intersected  by  a  small  river,  connecting  the  neighbouring  lake  with 
I  the  Volchof.  The  word  gardt  or  gorod^  is  common  to  both  the 

I  Gothic  and  Slavonic  dialects,  signifying  a  city  or  town;  hence,  from 

I  the  numerous  towns  in  Russia  compounded  in  part  of  this  word,  the 

j  inhabitants  of  the  North  gave  it  the  name  of  Garda-rikif  or  “  the 

I  kinf;dom  of  towns,”  and  not  unfrequently  Garda,  without  any  other 
I  designation.*  p.  12. 

I  Nearly  the  same  word  is  found  in  the  Celtic.  Carth-Age  is 
i  said  to  have  a  similar  etymology.  So,  obviously,  has  Gardiki, 
a  town  in  Albania.*  The  territory  of  Novogorod,  however, 
was  also  called  Ostro-gard,  which  is  rendered,  the  East  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  Gard-erik,  or  Gardariki,  has  been  supposed  to  have 
a  similar  meaning.  Dr.  Henderson  gives  no  authority  for 
his  etymology,  but  he  is  much  better  able  than  we  are  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  it  be  the  true  one.  The  word  Russian  is  of  un¬ 
certain  origin,  but  is  supposed  to  have  belonged,  ‘  not  to  any 

*  division  of  people  inhabiting  the  country  now  known  by  the 

*  name  of  Russia,  but  to  some  Scandinavian  tribe,  from  which, 

*  in  all  probability,  as  Schlozer  conjectures,  the  Swedish  dis- 

*  trict  Ros-lagen  derives  its  name.’ 

'  At  one  time/  remarks  Dr.  H.,  *  it  was  fashionable  for  interpreters 


*  Possibly  of  Slavonic  origin. 
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of  Scripture  to  trace,  in  Rosh  and  Meshecb  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  1  i| 
the  Hebrew)  the  names  of  Russia  and  Moscovia;  hut  a  more  inti, 
mate  acquaintance  with  history  has  suggested^  the  importance  of 
sounder  principles  of  interpretation.  The  fact  is,  both  names  ire 
modern.  The  latter  takes  its  date  from  the  building  of  Moscow  k 
the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  former  was  imported  along  with  Ruric 
and  his  Scandinavian  associates,  and,  from  them,  in  process  of  tine, 
derived  upon  the  principal  branch  of  the  Slavonic  stock  ;  in  the  same 
way  as  the  name  of  the  Angles  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Britain.  The  absurdity  of  applying  the  name  Meshech  to  Russia  can¬ 
not  be  better  exposed  than  it  is  by  the  fact,  that,  about  half  a  century 
ago,  it  was  so  applied  by  a  Jewish  rabbi,  when  reading  Psal.  cxx.  i 
“  Woe  is  me,  that  1  sojourn  in  Meshcch  !**  The  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  prayer  for  the  Emperor,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Jewish  liturgies  up  to  that  date,  has  been  omitted  in  subsequent 
editions,  and  is  never  used  in  their  synagogues,  except  some  Chris¬ 
tian  be  present,  who,  they  have  reason  to  believe,  understands 
brew  !* 

Notwitlistandinjr  the  earlv  intercourse  between  Novorosfod 
and  Scandinavia,  no  Runic  inscriptions  have  been  discovered; 
but,  among  other  coins  recently  dug  up  near  Ladoga,  ‘  many 
'  with  Cutic  characters,’  was  one  with  the  inscription  Ethel* 
Ri:n  Rkx  Anglorum  ; — in  all  probability,  the  Author  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  part  of  the  JJanen-geld  raised  by  the  Danes  in  England, 

‘  and  conveyed  through  channels  of  commerce  to  this  remote 

•  quarter.*  W  hen  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  Novorogod  Veliki 
(Cireat  Novorogod),  as  it  was  called  to  distinguish  it  from  two 
other  towns  of  the  same  name,  is  reported  to  have  contained 
nearly  400,000  inhabitants :  at  present,  including  the  military, 
the  population  does  not  exceed  15,000.  The  scene  of  ancient 
trade  is  a  vacant  space  occupied  only  by  some  old  bazars,  and 
the  Volchof,  which  once  was  crowded  with  merchant-vesseli 
from  the  commercial  towns  of  Germany,  now  flows  idly  by. 
The  commerce  to  which  the  proud  Slavonian  republic  owed  iu 
freedom  and  its  greatness,  has  been  diverted  into  other  chan¬ 
nels,  and  has  left  the  inhabitants  only  the  empty  boast  that 
their  city  was  never  conquered  by  the  Tatars.  So  great  wai 
the  scarcity  of  Bibles  in  this  district,  that  many  of  the  priesti 

•  had  never  so  much  as  seen  a  copy  ;  and  instances  were  to  be 
'  found,  in  which  they  were  destitute  even  of  the  lessons  or 

•  extracts  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.’ 

At  the  small  district  towm  of  Krestzi,  Dr.  Henderson  encoun¬ 
tered  a  good  woman  of  the  Starovartzi  sect,  ‘  Dissenters  of  the 

•  old  faith,’ — w  ho  was  so  much  scandalized  at  the  metal  button! 
of  one  of  the  party,  and  the  tobacco-pi|)e  of  the  other,  that 
she  refused  to  do  any  thing  for  them.  This  singular  people 
refuse  ail  dealings  with  the  members  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
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Church;  and  when  induced  or  compelled  to  shew  hospitality 
to  such  as  are  not  of  their  sect,  they  consider  themselves 
bound  to  destroy  the  utensils,  or  to  reserve  them  for  profane 

use. 

•  The  only  copies  of  the  Scriptures  hitherto  in  use  among  them,  arc 
of  the  6rst  or  Ostrog  edition  of  the  Slavonic  Bible,  printed  before 
the  time  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon,  when  the  schism,  which  had  long 
been  forming,  was  ultimately  completed  by  the  alterations  which  that 
learned  ecclesiastic  introduced  into  the  liturgical  and  other  books  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Russia.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  there  ex¬ 
ist  among  the  Starovxrtzi,  reprints  of  this  Bible,  in  which  every  jot 
and  tittle  is  religiously  copied  ;  but  the  pertinacity  with  which  they 

I  secure  the  continuance  of  the  Old  Bibles  in  their  families,  and  trans¬ 
mit  them  as  the  most  precious  treasure  to  their  posterity,  renders  it 
difficult  to  obtain  copies  for  collation.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  (and  to  it 
may  perhaps  be  traced  any  disposition  at  present  existing  among  this 
p  people  to  co-operate  in  the  labours  of  the  Bible  Society,)  that  when 
the  first  stereotype  edition  of  the  Slavonic  Bible  was  printed  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  numbers  of  them,  mistaking  the  word  stereotype,  and 
pronouncing  it  staroti^pe  {old  type),  supposed  that  it  was  a  new  ini- 
pression  of  their  ancient  Bible,  and  purchased  a  considerable  number 
S;  of  copies  at  the  different  depositories/ 

^  At  Moscow,  Dr.  Henderson  spent  nearly  a  month,  but  the 
I  state  of  the  streets  and  weather  confined  him  most  of  the  time 
g  to  his  rooms.  He  had  the  gratification,  however,  of  attending 
H  the  anniversary  of  the  Moscow  Bible  Society,  at  which  his 
I  Grace  the  Metropolitan  presided,  and  which  was  attended,  not-' 
I  withstanding  the  weather,  by  about  600  persons,  including  a 
I  numerous  company  of  Russian,  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Georgian 
I  clergy.  He  subsequently  paid  an  interesting  visit  to  the  Ar- 
I  menian  Archimandrite  aeraphim,  an  affable,  intelligent,  and 
well-informed  monk,  who,  besides  his  native  language,  speaks 
I  the  Russ,  Turkish,  French,  and  English.  He  has  travelled 
H  extensively,  and  resided  a  considerable  time  in  India.  His 

IT  present  charge  is  a  seminary  for  the  tuition  of  Armenian 
I  youths,  in  which  about  fifty  receive  the  elements  of  a  polite’ 
I  education.  According  to  his  estimate,  the  number  of  Armeni- 
I  ans  scattered  through  different  countries  amounts  to  nearly 
I  four  millions ;  if  so,  they  outnumber  the  Greeks.  •  Multitudes 
I  *  have  recently  joined  the  Roman  communion  ;  and  the  efforts 
I  '  made  by  the  Catholics  with  a  view  to  effect  such  conversions, 
‘are  indefatigable.'  This  remarkable  people  have  not  hitherto 
attracted  the  attention  which  they  claim.  Their  numbers,  their 
mercantile  enterprise,  their  wealth,  their  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  their  original  language  unite  to  render  it  highly  desirable 
I  that  a  more  intimate  intercourse  should  be  opened  between 


M 
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them  and  British  Christians.  It  would  appear  that  they  iff 
likely  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  favour  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  may  possibly  succeed  to  the  Greeks  in  some  of 
their  privileijes.  The  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Court  of 
France,  for  their  respective  objects,  will  know  how  to  turn  to 
account  their  rising  influence ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  emissaries  of  Rome  should  have  had  such  success  ii 
gaining  over  so  large  a  number  of  Armenian,  as  well  as  Maro. 
nite  and  Creek  Christians  to  the  Papacy,  Venice  is  at  preseot 
the  principal  seat  of  Armenian  literature,  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  and  important  IM.SS,  formerly  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  Ktchiniudzin,  the  seat  of  the  primacy,  having  been 
conveyed  to  that  place.  About  a  fourth  of  the  |)opulation  of 
Georgia  is  composed  of  Armenians,  and  (hey  abound  in 
different  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India. 
No  people  would  furnish  more  admirable  missionaries.  By  a 
Georgian  who  had  been  twice  over-land  to  India,  Dr.  Hender¬ 
son  was  informed,  that 

«  In  the  towns  of  Ila,  Kulja,  Aksii,  Kashgar,  and  Yerkent,  b 
Chinese  Tatary,  he  found  a  number  of  Chinese  Christians,  banished 
thither  in  chains,  because  of  their  zeal  in  propagating  the  religion  of 
the  Cross.  They  now  enjoy  greater  liberty,  and  still  adhere  to  their 
profession  of  Christianity.  In  11a,  they  have  a  pater,  or  priest,  who 
18  a  native  Chinese,  and  received  his  ordination  from  the  (Roman) 
Catholic  Missionaries.  Tlie  books  in  his  possession  are  chiefly  Latin, 
and  he  reads  the  service  in  that  language  to  his  Chinese  brethren! 
According  to  the  accounts  he  gave  us,  any  person  travelling  through 
those  parts  as  a  merchant,  is  allowed  to  pass  without  difficulty ;  and 
the  language  principally  spoken  is  Turkish,  with  some  considerable 
admixture  of  rersic.’ 

A  very  interesting  chapter  occurs,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Slavonic  ualion  and  language.  The  origin  of  their  name  has 
been  variously  accounted  for.  The  Greeks  w’role  it 
and  from  them  the  Latins  adopted  their  Sclavi,  but  the  proper 
orthography  is  S/avi.  The  word  sl(wa  signifies  glory  or 
nown  ;  and  whether  this  be  the  true  derivation  or  not,  the  same 
word  slav  frequently  occurs  in  proper  names  at  a  very  ancient 
period  of  tSlavonic  history.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  they 
formed  a  branch  of  the  barmatae  or  Sauromatse,  a  people  of 
Median  origin,  who,  passing  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  vast  Steppe  between  the  Cas¬ 
pian  and  the  Euxine,  thence  called  the  Sarmatian  Plains,  and 
crossing  the  Don,  penetrated  into  those  regions  where  lb< 
Slavi  first  came  into  notice.  The  first  historical  mention  of 
them  under  that  name,  occurs  in  A.  D.  376 ;  but  the  Krivitzi 
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(ic^fo*)  of  Herodotus,  who  inhabited  the  country  beyond  the 
hter,  were  a  Slavonic  race, 

I  The  Slavonic  language  Is  generally  understood  to  signify  that  into 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  liturgical  books  of  the  Russian 
language  are  translated,  and  which  is  still  used  in  the  public  services 
of  that  communion.  It  would  bo  contrary,  however,  to  the  first 
principles  of  history  and  philosophy,  to  maintain  that  these  docu¬ 
ments  exhibit  any  proper  specimen  of  the  primitive  language  spoken 
by  the  Slavonians ;  or  that  many  of  the  idioms,  combinations,  and 
derivations  with  which  they  abound,  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular  dialect  of  any  of  the  tribes  of  that  people.  A  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  works,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  circum* 
stances  connected  with  their  translation,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that, 
whatever  may  Iiave  been  the  state  of  the  language  as  spoken  at  the 
time  the  translation  was  executed,  the  servility  with  which  every 
Grtck  form  was  copied,  both  as  it  regards  the  composition  of  words 
and  the  construction  of  sentences,  must  necessarily  have  introduced 
important  changes  into  it ;  not  to  insist  on  the  vast  accession  and 
numerous  associations  of  ideas  imparted  by  the  new  system  of  religious 
belief. 

‘  That  the  original  Slavonic  possessed  a  considerable  affinity  with 
the  Shanskrit,  may  be  gathered  from  the  numerous  traces  of  this 
ancient  Indian  language  still  to  be  recognized  in  the  ecclesiastical 
dialect  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  changes  which  entered  into  its 
formation  in  the  ninth  century.  But  of  this  common  and  primeval 
Slavonic  dialect,  no  monument  has  reached  our  times.  Long  before 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made,  that  people  had  separated  into 
a  number  of  distinct  tribes,  nnd  spread  themselves  over  an  immense 
extent  of  country ;  by  which  means,  a  number  of  idiomatical  modi- 
hcations  were  found,  many  of  which  maintain  their  distinctive  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  present  day.  These  dialects  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes: — 1.  The  Oriental  division,  comprising  the Serbian^ 
Croatian^  Btilgariati^  and  the  dialect  spoken,  with  certain  minor 
diversities,  in  Carniola,  Stiria,  and  Carinthia;  and  11.  The  Western 
class,  which  comprehends  the  Slovakian^  Bohemian^  Polish,  and  the 
two  Sornbian  or  Wendish  dialects,  spoken  in  Upper  and  Lower  Lu- 
Miia.  But  many  of  these  contain  a  number  of  subdivisions;  as,  for 
instance,  under  the  general  name  of  Serbian^  is  comprehended  the 
Slavone,  Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  Ragusian,  nnd  Sicbenburgian  dialects* 
Numerous,  however,  as  these  dialectical  branches  are,  and  widely  as 
some  of  the  tribes  by  which  they  are  spoken  are  separated  from  each 
^  other,  the  general  affinity  is  still  abundantly  predominant,  and  is,  in- 
1  deed,  go  great,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  have 
little  difficulty  in  making  themselves  understood  to  each  other.’ 

The  dialect  in  which  the  Slavonic  version  of  the  Scriptures 
executed,  appears  to  belong  to  the  Oriental  class,  and 
comes  nearer  to  the  Servian  than  to  any  other.  The  Slavonic 
"phabet  has  been  formed  by  the  adaptation  of  the  Uncial 
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characters  of  the  Greek,  so  far  as  they  went,  to  express  tbe 
sounds  of  the  new  language,  with  additional  letters  taken  fros 
other  alphabets,  or  invented,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Mani. 
scripts  in  this  character,  commonly  called  the  Cyrillic  fromiti 
inventor,  exist  of  a  date  as  high  as  the  eleventh  century.  Tla 
Glagolitic  alphabet,  falsely  ascribed  to  Jerome,  Dr.  llendw 
son  considers  as  decidedly  a  later  invention,  originating  in 
the  attempt  of  some  Dalmatian  monk  to  ‘  beautify'  the  Slavonic 
characters.  The  earliest  MS.  in  this  character  is  a  Psalter  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  history  of  the  Slavonic  Version 
of  the  Scriptures  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Milner's  accountof 
the  labours  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  is  in  some  points  erroneow, 
and  receives  correction  from  the  present  Writer.  It  can  hate  I 
been  only  through  inadvertency  that  he  ascribes  to  them  the 
invention  of  the  Slavonian  tongue.  Dr.  Henderson  doubu 
whether  the  labours  of  those  pious  Missionaries  extended 
beyond  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalter. 
That  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  considers  to  be  of  later  date. 
The  exertions  of  those  admirable  men  excited  at  first  cod- 
aiderable  alarm  and  opposition.  The  Romanists  maintained, 
that  *  it  was  unseemly  that  any  nation  should  possess  a  peco- 
‘  liar  alphabet,  except  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latins, 

•  whose  languages  Pilate  had  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  the 

•  cross  of  our  Lord.’  Nor  were  they  unsupported  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Papal  authority.  In  a  Bull  issued  by  Pope  John 
VIII.  A.  D.  879,  Methodius  is  reproved  for  making  use  of  so 
barbarous  a  language  as  the  Slavonic  in  public  worship,  and 
is  interdicted  the  practice  in  future. 

*  This  prohibition,*  continues  Dr.  Henderson,  '  so  repugnant  to 
ever}'  principle  of  common  sense,  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  dio 
tates  of  Inspiration,  and  so  directly  at  variance  with  the  noble  lod 
important  object  for  which  Methodius  had  come  to  Moravia,  muit 
necessarily  have  produced  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind ;  sod, 
situated  as  he  was,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  bring  tbe 
subject  before  his  secular  superiors.  That  he  actually  did  so,  aod 
that,  in  consequence,  strong  representations  were  sent  to  Rome,  i 
in  the  highest  degree  probable ;  for  the  same  Pope  reversed  h* 
prohibitory  decree  the  following  year,  and  in  his  Bull  to  SviatopoU, 
not  only  sanctions,  but  commands  and  ordains  that  the  Gospel  tbosid 
be  promulgated  in  the  Slavonic  language !  This  document  is  too 
remarkable,  especially  as  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  and  too 
powerfully  contradictory,  on  the  ground  of  Scripture  authority,  ^ 
the  usual  language  of  the  Popes,  on  the  question  of  translating  the 
Bible  into  the  common  tongue,  not  to  merit  insertion  in  this  placet^ 

*  **  Finally,  that  the  praises  due  to  God  should  be  resounded  » 
the  Slavonic  letters,  invented  by  a  certain  philosopher  Constantioc 
(Cyril’s  proper  name;,  wc  highly  commend;  and  we  ordain,  ^ 
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• 

the  lennons  and  works  of  Christ  our  God  shall  be  made  known  in 
this  language ;  for  we  are  moved  by  sacred  authority  to  praise  the 
Lord,  not  in  three  languages  only,  but  in  every  tongue,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  precept :  Praise  the  Lord^  all  ye  nations  ;  aw 
laud  him,  all  ue  peojde.  And  the  Apostles,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
gpoke  in  ail  languages  the  voonderjul  voorks  of  God.  Hence  Paul, 
when  blowing  the  celestial  trumpet,  teaches  us,  that  every  tongue 
thould  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father^ 
Of  this,  too,  he  admonishes  us  in  his  hrst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
how  that,  speaking  with  tongues,  tve  ought  to  edify  the  church.  Nor 
can  it  be  any  detriment  to  sound  doctrine,  either  to  celebrate  mass, 
or  to  read  the  divine  lessons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  rightly 
translated  and  interpreted,  or  to  sing  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ser* 
vice,  in  the  Slavonic  language :  for  He  who  made  the  three  principal 
languages,  viz.  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  created  also  all  the 
others  for  his  own  praise  and  glory,** 

*  VVe  are  not  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  Slavonic  was  permitted 
to  expel  the  Latin,  or  to  occupy  that  place  in  the  public  service 
which  had  been  allotted  to  it,  and  whereoy  a  bond  of  union  was  kept 
up  with  Rome.  Notwithstanding  all  the  concessions  made  by  the 
Pope,  he  brings  in  a  restrictive  aause  at  the  close  of  his  Bull,  order* 
ing  the  Gospel  to  be  read  in  Latin  in  all  the  churches,  in  majorem 
konorifeentiam,  and,  afterwards,  in  a  Slavonic  translation,  to  such  of 
the  people  as  did  not  understand  Latin.’  pp.  75 — 7* 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  part  of  the  Slavonic  Bible,  is 
the  Four  Gospels,  Ugrovallachia,  1612;  the  very  year  in  which 
the  first  Greek  Gospel  appeared,  and  four  years  before  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  It 
was  undertaken  by  order  of  John  Basaraba,  Gospodar  of  Ugro- 
Vallachia.  Two  other  editions  of  the  Slavonic  Gospels,  design¬ 
ed  for  the  use  of  the  Servian  churches,  appeared  in  1562  and 
1562  ;  the  former  printed  at  Belgrade,  in  folio,  the  other  at  Ne- 
gremont.  In  the  year  1553,  a  printing-office  was  established 
at  Moscow  by  the  Tzar  Ivan  Vasilievitch,  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  printing  a  corrected  standard  edition  of  the  Slavonic 
Version. 

*  The  direction  of  the  work  was  committed  to  Hans  Bogbinder,  a 
native  of  Denmark,  who  was  sent  on  purpose  by  his  Danish  Majesty, 
Chriitian  III.,  during  whose  reign  simultaneous  efforts  were  made  for 
furnishing  that  country  with  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  Ian- 

Eln  1564,  appeared  the  first  fruits  of  the  typographical  art  in 
i,  consisting  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
*nd  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Tlie  volume  is  the  folio  size,  and  the 
typography  tolerably  well  executed.  The  version  is  the  Cyrillic, 

*  Although  this  primary  attempt  to  put  the  Russians  in  possession 
w  the  word  of  God,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  was  patronized 
by  the  highest  authority  in  the  empire,  there  were  not  wanting  those 
^bo  were  hostile  to  its  dissemination  ;  and  the  printers,  having  been 
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accused  of  heresy  and  magic,  were  obliged  to  emigrate  from  tlar 
native  country,  and  took  refuge,  the  former  in  Lcopolstadt,  where  ^ 
republished  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  in  folio.  In  the  year  1573,  nj 
the  latter  in  Wilna,  where  he  published  an  edition  of  the  SSlavook 
Gospels,  in  1575,  also  in  folio. 

*  ihe  6rst  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  printed  in  Russia,  waiK 
edition  of  the  Psalms,  which  issued  from  the  Sloscow  press  in  the  yen 
1577,  in  quarto  :  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  measures  were  a 
contemplation  for  an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  in  that  metropolii; 
but  about  this  time,  Constantine,  Duke  of  Ostrog,  desirous  of  furoisk 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  Polish  provinces  with  the  most  effects^ 
means  of  deciding  the  controversies  then  in  agitation  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  formed  the  noble  design  of  publishlsg, 
at  his  own  expense,  an  edition  of  the  entire  Scriptures  in  the  Slavonic 
language.’  pp.  bO,  1. 

Anxious  to  obtain  a  correct  text,  the  Duke  assiduously  coh 
lected  all  the  MSS.  he  could  find,  besides  many  copies  of  the 
Bible  in  different  languages  and  cbaracters,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  examined  and  com[)ared.  But  such  were  the  discrepan 
cies  and  faults  detected  by  collation,  that  the  mind  of  this 
philanthropic  nohlemaii  was  tilled  with  anxiety  and  dislresi 
Resolved,  however,  with  God’s  blessing,  to  persevere,  he  wrote 
letters  and  despatched  messengers  to  dilferent  Greek,  Servian, 
ana  Bulgarian  monasteries,  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  Italy,  earnestly  requesting  that  persons  might  be  sent 
him,  who  were  skilled  in  tlie  Greek  and  Slavonic  languages, 
and  that  they  might  bring  with  them  correct  and  authenticated 
copies  of  the  Sacred  Text.  Ilis  application  was  not  uiisuc 
cessful.  The  collation  went  forward  under  the  inspection  of 
the  learned  men  thus  brought  together;  and  at  length,  in  the 
year  15S{),  was  jiuhlished,  in  8vo.,  the  first  edition  of  the 
Slavonic  New  Testament,  accompanied  w  ith  tlie  Psalms.  In 
the  follow  ing  year,  the  edhlo  primeps  of  the  Slavonic  Bible,  io 
folio,  left  the  Ostrog  press.  As  this  edition  was  compared 
with  the  Greek  MSS,  obtained  from  Greece,  Dr.  llendersoa 
suggests,  that,  were  it  carefully  collated,  it  would  yield  a  rich 
harvest  of  various  readings,  some  of  which  might  prove  of 
essential  service  to  some  future  editor  of  the  Sepluagint.  The 
New  J  osiamcnt  contains  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  reading* 
which  Grieshach  has  adopted  into  his  text.  The  controvertw 
passage,  1  John  v.  7.,  is  omitted,  and  ‘  in  all  probability,  never 
•  formed  part  of  any  MS.  of  the  Slavonic  Version.’  The 
cond  edition  of  the  Slavonic  Bible,  which  is  nearly  a  copy  of 
the  Ostrog,  was  published  at  Moscow  in  1663.  No  further 
steps  aj.pear  to  have  been  taken  in  the  correction  or  printinf 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  till  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  who, 
in  1712,  issued  a  ukase  ordering  the  printed  Slavonic  text  to 
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^  be  carefully  compared  with  the  Septuagint,  and  rendered  in 
I  respect  conformable  to  it.  His  death  occurred  before 

'  his  design  could  be  carried  into  execution  ;  apd  the  obstacles 
i  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  members  of  the  Holy  Synod,  occa* 
sioned  a  further  delay ;  till,  in  consequence  of  fresh  orders 
issued  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  appeared  the  edition  of  1751, 
printed  at  St.  Petersburgh,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  the 
succeeding  editions.  These  were  now  more  rapidly  multiplied  ; 
and  between  1751  and  1816,  when  the  first  stereotype  edition 
printed  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  left  the  press,  no  fewer 
than  twenty-one  impressions  of  the  whole  Slavonic  Bible, 
besides  numerous  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  were  put 
into  circulation.  Since  1816,  no  fewer  than  sixteen  stereotype 
editions  in  octavo,  and  three  in  quarto,  have  proceeded  from 
the  printing-ollice  of  the  Russian  llible  Society;  and  together 
with  15,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  T0,000  New  Testaments, 
printed  at  the  office  of  the  Holy  Synod,  make  a  total  of 
205,546  Slavonic  Bibles  and  Testaments  issued  by  the  Society, 
during  (he  ten  years  of  its  active  existence. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  avidity  with  which  copies  of  this  ancient 
version  were  purc  hased,  it  was  soon  discovered,  (hat  ‘  numer- 
‘  ous  thousands  must  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  acquiring  a 
‘knowledge  of  revealed  truth,  except  some  measures  were 

*  ado|)ted  to  provide  them  with  a  translation  in  the  vernacular 

*  Russ.’ 


*  Such,  however,  was  the  veneration  in  wliich  the  Slavonic  was 
held,  and  so  serious  were  the  prejudices  which,  it  was  conceived,  the 
proposition  of  such  u  measure  would  necessarily  excite  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  not  even  the  most  sanguine  and 
powerful  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution  dared  to  make  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  nothing  less  than  an  imperial  ukase  could  give 
birth  to  such  an  undertaking.  And  it  pleased  the  Most  High,  by 
whom  “  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  judgement,”  at  this  very 
juncture,  to  suggest  the  subject  to  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  in  so 
nry  powerful  a  manner,  that  he  instantly  gave  orders  that  the  trans¬ 
lation  should  be  executed.  The  President  of  the  Society,  having,  in 
the  beginning  of  1816,  presented  his  Majesty  with  a  copy  of  each 
edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  published  in  different  languages  by 
the  Society,  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  circumstance,  that, 
»hlle  measures  were  adopting  to  prepare  vernacular  versions  for 
Mveral  of  the  rudest  tribes  in  the  empire,  simultaneously  with  the 
exertions  made  to  translate  the  oracles  of  God  into  the  languages  of 
•0  many  distant  nations,  his  own  Russians  still  remained  destitute  of 
the  boon  mercifully  designed  to  be  freely  communicated  to  all.  He 
therefore  ordered  the  President  to  acquaint  the  Members  of  the  Holy 
Sjnod  with  his  wish,  that  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  should 
forthwith  be  undertaken  in  the  modern  Russ.  This  order  waa  for- 
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warded  to  the  Synod  on  the  ^d  of  February,  1816;  and  on  tbit 
part  it  was  resolved,  that,  as  the  undertaking  was  calculated  to  bi 
useful,  it  should  be  recommended  to  the  Members  of  the  Commiun 
of  Spiritual  Schools,  to  select  such  individuals  belonging  to  the  Spi. 
ritual  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh,  as  appeared  must  competent ta 
the  discharge  of  so  important  a  task,  and  when  the  version  was  made, 
to  submit  it  for  revision  to  the  Clerical  Members  of  the  Bible  Societj. 
Thus,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Prince  Galitzin,  the  Emperor  himielf 
**  opened  the  seal  of  a  language,  which,  from  its  being  less  intelUgi. 
ble,  had  veiled  from  many  Russians  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  and  laid  it 
open  to  children,  from  whom,  not  design,  but  the  effects  of  time,  bid 
hitherto  concealed  it.”  ’  pp.  114,  15. 

And  here  we  cannot  help  pausing  to  congratulate  the  friendi 
of  the  Bible  cause,  that  at  this  moment  the  fanatical  cry  had 
not  been  raised  in  this  country  respecting  the  Apocrypha. 
Great  us  were  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  against  in  ob> 
tuining  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures,  they  were  nothing  to 
what  would  have  been  created  by  an  attempt  to  disturb  tbe 
Greek  Canon.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor  would  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  such  t 
measure  into  effect,  had  he  been  never  so  anxious  to  accompliik 
it.  Any  discrepancy  between  the  Slavonic  and  Russian  Ver 
sions  would  have  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  enemieaof 
the  Bible  Society  in  Russia,  as  an  occasion  for  exciting  i 
clamour  against  its  operations.  There  is  yet  time,  however, 
for  Mr.  Haldane  to  try  the  efficacy  of  his  eloquence  in  Rusai, 
and  we  wish  he  would  undertake  a  journey  to  Moscow.  Tbe 
New  Testament  and  Psalter  only  have  hitherto  been  circulated; 
and  though  the  first  volume  of  the  Old  Testament  has  beet 
printed  ever  since  1824,  it  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance, 
not  having  obtained  the  sanction  and  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Synod ;  nor  is  it,  we  fear,  likely  soon  to  see  the  light.  Tbii 
volume,  however,  contains  no  apocryphal  books  ;  and  if,  as  Dr* 
Henderson  states,  the  version  is  done  immediately  from  tbe 
Hebrew;  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  course  the  translators  and 
the  Committee  of  Revision  will  adopt  with  regard  to  tbt 
spurious  Scriptures.  Till,  however,  they  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  Slavonian  Version,  the  Russian  Bible  Society  will  lit 
equally  under  the  Papal  ban  and  the  anathema  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Committee.  Not  a  copy  of  the  200,000  Slavonic  Bibb 
would  have  been  issued,  if  either  Pope  Leo  or  Mr.  Haldane 
could  have  had  their  way. 

From  Moscow,  Dr.  Henderson  and  his  companion  proceeded 
to  visit  Kaluga,  Tula,  Orel,  Kursk,  Oboian,  and  Bielgorod.  At 
the  latter  place,  they  had  the  high  gratification  of  preseatinf 
tlie  Bishop  with  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  ten  « 
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I  the  Apostolical  Epistles  in  modern  Russ,  along  with  the  Sla- 
Tonic  text. 

*  His  joy  was  so  great,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  instantly  im¬ 
ploring  a  blessing  on  it ;  and  he  solemnly  declared,  that,  could  he 
only  grasp  in  his  arms  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  his  na¬ 
tive  language,  ns  Simeon  did  the  blessed  Subject  of  their  testimony, 
he  would  say,  **  Lord  1  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.’*  For  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
he  assured  us,  it  had  been  his  anxious  prayer  that  ^uch  a  translation 
might  be  effected,  as  there  exist  so  many  passages  in  the  ancient  Sla¬ 
vonic  Version  that  are  perfectly  unintelligible.  In  the  seminary  at 
this  place  for  the  instruction  of  the  sons  of  the 'clergy  are  upward* 
of 700 students;  and  the  total  number  attending  the  Spiritual  Schools 
in  this  diocese,  amounts  to  nearly  2000.  In  all  these  schools,  ‘  the 
Bishop  has  recently  ordered  three  chapters  of  the  Bible  to  be  read 
every  day ;  one  chapter  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  one  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ;  and  one  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  So  great  was  the  destitution  of  the  sacred  oracles  in  this  part 
of  the  empire,  that,  when  an  *  inquiry  was  recently  instituted,  to 
ascertain  what  number  of  copies  would  be  wanted  for  the  churches 
and  clergy  of  the  diocese,  it  was  found  that,  out  of  880  churches, 
about  700  required  to  be  supplied.’  p.  158. 

I 

From  this  place,  the  Travellers  proceeded  by  Kharkof  to 
Pultava,  where  the  heroic  madman  of  Sweden  was  stopped 
short  in  hia  ambitious  career.  The  memory  of  the  victory  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Russians,  is  still  perpetuated  by  a  tumulus  twenty 
five  feet  in  height  by  a  ‘hundred  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
which  has  been  raised  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  the  north-west 
of  the  town  ;  and  hither  the  inhabitants  annually  repair  on  the 
27th  of  June,  to  celebrate  the  victory,  and  to  perform  a  mass 
for  the  souls  of  the  slain.*  In  their  route  to  this  place,  the 

(Travellers  just  touched,  upon  the  grand  southern  steppe,  which 
stretches  without  interruption  to  the  Mceotis,  the  Euxine,  and 
I  the  Caucasus,  and  from  the  Austrian  frontiers  to  the  Ural 
mountains.  Changing  their  route  to  the  N.  W.,  they  now 
entered  the  fertile  regions  of  Little  Russia,  and  took  Tcherni- 
gof  in  their  way  to  Kiev.  Thence,  th^  proceeded  to  Jitomir, 
the  provincial  town  of  Volhynia,  one  of  tnc  most  fertile  of  the 
Russian  governments ;  and  after  visiting  Lutsk  and  Ostrog, 
crossed  the  Bog,  and  entered  the  government  of  Podolia,  ‘  the 
*  Devonshire  ot  Russia.’  This  province  contains  a  very  con- 

*  the  village  of  Varnitza,  near  Bender,  there  was  still  alive  in 
peasant  who  used,  in  his  boyish  days,  to  carry  milk  to 
fugitive  king,  when  he  found  an  asylum  in  that  vicinity  after  the 
•Hstrous  battle  of  Pultava. 

VoL.  XXVI.  N.S.  N 
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nidemble  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Catholics/  and 
Jews.  At  Kamenetz.  they  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  in  the  Dominican  monastery,  at  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Bishop  assisted  as  vice-president,  and  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  assembly.  The  population 
of  this  town  consists  of  Poles,  Russians,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  Jews.  Dr.  Henderson  gives  by  no  means  a  favourable  or 
pleasing  picture  of  the  Jews  in  the  Russian-Polish  provinces. 

*  The  Polish  Jew  is  generally  of  a  pale  and  sallow  complexion,  the 
features  small,  and  the  hair,  which  is  mostly  black,  is  suffered  to  hang 
in  ringlets  over  the  shoulders.  A  fine  beard,  covering  the  chin, 
finishes  the  oriental  character  of  the  Jewish  physiognomy.  But  few 
of  the  Jews  enjoy  a  robust  and  healthy  constitution ;  an  evil  resulting 
from  a  combination  of  physical  and  moral  causes,  such  as  early  mar¬ 
riage,  innutritious  food,  the  filthiness  of  their  domestic  habits,  and 
the  perpetual  mental  anxiety  which  is  so  strikingly  depicted  in  their 
countenance,  and  forms  the  most  onerous  part  of  the  curse  of  the 
Almighty  to  which  they  are  subject  in  their  dispersion.  Their  breath 
is  absolutely  intolerable  ;  and  the  offensive  odour  of  their  apartments 
is  such,  that  I  have  more  than  once  been  obliged  to  break  off  inte¬ 
resting  discussions  with  their  Rabbins,  in  order  to  obtain  afresh  supply 
of  rarefied  air. 

*  Their  dress  commonly  consists  of  a  linen  shirt  and  drawers,  over 
which  is  thrown  a  long  black  robe,  fastened  in  front  by  silver  clasps, 
and  hanging  loose  about  the  legs.  They  wear  no  handkerchief  about 
their  neck,  and  cover  the  head  with  a  fur  cap,  and  sometimes  with  a 
round  broad-brimmed  hat.  In  their  walk,  the  Jews  discover  great 
eagerness,  and  are  continually  hurrying  towards  some  object  of  gain, 
wiui  their  arms  thrown  back,  and  dangling  as  if  loose  at  the  shoulder. 

‘  They  generally  marry  at  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
the  females  still  younger.  I  have  heard  of  a  Rabbi,  who  was  dispos¬ 
ing  of  his  household  preparatory  to  his  departure  for  Palestine,  that 
gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  who  had  but  just  completed 
her  ninth  year.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  early  marriage, 
it  often  happens  that  the  young  couple  are  unable  to  provide  lor 
themselves,  .and,  indeed,  altogether  incapable,  from  youth  and  inex- 

?erience,  of  managing  the  common  concerns  of  domestic  economy, 
'hey  are,  therefore,  often  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  at  first  in 
the  house  of  the  husband’s  father,  except  he  be  in  reduced  circum¬ 
stances,  ftnd  the  father. of  the  bride  be  better  able  to  support  them. 
The  young  husband  pursues  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  or  endeavours 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world  by  the  varied  arts  of  petty  traffic,  for 
‘which  this  people  are  so  notorious. 

*  Comparatively  few  of  the  Jews  learn  any  trade,  and  most  of  those 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  accustom  them  to  agricultural 
habits,  have  proved  abortive.  Some  of  those  who  are  in  circumstances 
of  affluence,  possess  houses  and  other  immoveable  property ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  seem  destined  to  sit  loose  from  every  local 
tie,  and  are  wailing  with  anxious  expectation  for  the  arrival  of  the 
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period*  when*  in  pursuance  of  the  Divine  promise,  they  shall  be  re¬ 
stored  to,  what  they  still  consider,  their  own  land-  Their  attachment, 
indeed,  to  Palestine  is  unconquerable  ;  and  it  forms  an  article  of  their 
popular  belief,  that,  die  where  they  may,  their  bodies  will  all  be  raised 
there  at  the  end  of  the  world.  They  believe,  however,  that  such 
as  die  in  foreign  parts,  are  doomed  to  perform  the  Gtlgul  MehUoth 
(mVriD  buVj),  or  trundling  passage  through  subterraneous  caverns, 
tilt  they  reach  the  place  of  “  their  fathers’  sepulchres  on  which 
account,  numbers  sell  all  their  effects,  and  proceed  thither  in  their 
life-time,  or  remove  to  some  of  the  adjacent  countries,  that  they  may 
either  spare  themselves  this  toil,  or,  at  least,  reduce  the  awkward  and 
troublesome  passage  within  the  shortest  possible  limits.  Instances 
have  been  known  of  their  embalming  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and 
sending  them  to  Palestine  by  sea ;  and  in  such  veneration  do  they 
hold  the  earth  that  was  trodden  by  their  ancient  patriarchs,  that 
many  of  the  rich  Jews  procure  a  quantity  of  it,  which  they  em¬ 
ploy  in  consecrating  the  ground  in  which  the  bodies  of  their  deceased 
relatives  are  interred.’  pp.  224-,  5. 

*  That  a  people  generally  inclined  to  yield  unbounded  credence  to 
the  doctrines  of  such  impostors,  should  be  in  the  highest  degree  super¬ 
stitious,  cannot  excite  the  least  surprise,  in  nothing,  however,  is  this 
superstition  more  apparent  than  in  their  use  of  the  amulets,  which  they, 
wear  next  their  bodies,  and  affix  to  the  doors  of  their  houses. 

*  These  latter  are  generally  inserted  in  an  encasement,  covered  with 

glass,  and  are  kissed  by  the  Jews  on  entering  or  leaving  the  house. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  importance  they  attach  to  them,  that  they  firmly 
believe  neither  demons,  ghosts,  nor  any  power  of  magic  can  enter  their 
habitations  ;  and  that,  when  they  touch  the  small  piece  of  glass,  in¬ 
closing  the  Divine  name,  w'ith  the  tip  of  their  finger,  and  then  stroke 
their  eyes  with  it  thrice,  repeating  the  prayer,  ’W 

ntr,  “  The  Almighty  preserve  me  !  The  Almighty  deliver  me ! 
The  Almighty  assist  me !” — no  harm  of  any  kind  can  befal  them* 
The  name  Shaddaif  or  its  initial  tt^,  the  Jews  use  as  a  talisman 
almost  on  every  occasion.  Even  the  butcher,  when  killing  an  ox». 
cuts  this  letter  with  his  knife,  in  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  animal^ 
to  prevent  any  infernal  influence  from  being  exerted  upon  them  be¬ 
fore  the  purchasers  have  conveyed  them  to  their  houses. 

*  Many  of  the  Rabbins  gain  their  livelihood  by  writing  talismans^ 
which  they  sell  at  an  enormous  price  to  the  deluded  multitude*  They 
also  teach  them  the  cabbalistic  or  hidden  meaning  of  the  Psalms,  and 
how  to  apply  them  for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  different  diseases 
with  which  they  may  be  attacked.  Thus,  the  first  Psaln^  written  on 
parchment,  and  suspended  round  the  neck  of  a  female,  while  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy,  prevents  abortion  and  premature  delivery ;  the  second 
is  an  antidote  for  the  head-ache,  kc. 

*  Dupes  of  the  most  absurd  superstitions,  and  destitute  of  those 
principles  which  alone  are  able  to  curb  human  depravity,  the  Jews  are 
naturally  abandoned  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  the  turpitude  and 
demerit  of  which  are  modified  or  palliated  by  rabbinical  sophistries* 
aqd  the  powerful  impulse  of  cupidity  and  pride.’  pp*  227#  S* 
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The  most  popular  as  well  as  numerous  sect,  is  that '  of  the 
Talmudists  or  Kabbinists.  Of  late,  however,  both  in  Russian 
Poland  and  European  Turkey,  the  modern  sect  of  the  Chasidim 
or  Pietists,  has  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  outnumber,  in  some 
parts,  the  Rabbinists.  Their  extravagant  gestures  during  their 
public  service  entitle  them.  Dr.  Henderson  ^ys,  to  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  Jewish  Jumpers.  Their  founder  was,  a, daring  im¬ 
postor,  named  Israel  Baalshem,  wl)o  first  broached  his  doctrines 
in  the  year  1740.  The  representations  given. as  to  the  depraved 
state  of  morals  among  tnis  sect,  by  a  Lithuanian  Rabbi,  have 
been  called  in  question  by  Bishop  Gregoire,  but  Dr.  Henderson 
believes  that  they  contain  no  exaggeration.  In  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mohilef,  there  is  stated  to  exist,  however,  ‘  a  subdi- 
‘  vision  of  this  sect,’  ivho  appear  to  be  chargeable  with  no  such 
extravagancies,  but  may  not  improperly  be  called  *  Jewish, 

'  Quietists.’  They  are  distimj  uished  by  the  name  of  Ilabadiin. 
It  is  probable,  that  they  are  the  genuine  Chasidim,  and;  that 
the  heresy  of  the  Jumpers  has  been  grafted  upon  their  original, 
tenets.  Another  sect  of  the  modern  Jews,  the  Zoharites, 

•  80  called  from  their  attachment  to  the  book  Zo//ar,  are  properly 
to  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  sect  formed.,, by  the  famous 
Sabbathai  Tzevi.  Their  creed  is  briefly  as  follows :  1.*  They  believe 
in  all  that  God  has  ever  revealed,  and  consider  it  their  duty  con'stantly 
to  investigate  its  meaning.  2.  They  regard  the  letter  of  Scripture  to 
be  merely  the  shell,  and  that  it  admits  of  a  mystical  and  spiritual  in¬ 
terpretation.  3.  They  believe  in  a  Trinity  of  Parzujimt  or  persons  in 
Elokim,  4.  They  believe  in  the  incarnation  of  God;  that  this  incar¬ 
nation  took  place  in  Adam,  and  that  it  will  again  take' place  in  the 
Messiah.  5.  Tliey  do  not  believe  that  Jerusalem  will  ever  be  re-built. 
6.  They  believe  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  temporal  Messiah;  but 
that  God  will  be  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  in  tnis  state  atone,  not 
only  for  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  but  for  the  sins  of  all  throughout  the 
world,  who  believe  in  him. 

*  This  sect  was  revived  about  the  year  1750,  by  a  Polish  Jew,  of  the 
name  of  Jacob  Frank,  who  settled  in  Podolia,  and  enjoyed  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Polish  government,  to  which  he  was  recommended  by 
the  Bishop  of  Kamenetz,  in  whose  presence  he  held  disputes  with  the 
orthodox  Jews,  and  who  was  astonished  at  the  approximation  of  his 
Creed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  On  the  death  of  the  Bishop, 
he  and  his  adherents  were  driven  into  the  Turkish  dominions ;  and 
being 'also  persecuted  there  by  the  Rabbinists,  they  resolved  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  riles  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Frank  at  last  found  a  place 
of  rest  at  Offenbach,  whither  his  followers  flocked  by  thousands, to 
visit  h:ra,  and  where  he  died  in  1791.  Their  number  does  not  appear 
to  have  increased  much  of  late;  but  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  ditie- 
rent  parts  of  Hungary  and  Poland.*  pp.  236,  7 

We  regret  that  w  e  cannot  make  room  for  Dr.  Henderson’s 
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very  interesting  account  of  the  Karaite  Jews,  a  colony  of  whom 
have  been  settled  at  Djufut-Kale  in  the  Crimea  for  upwards  of 
five  hundred  years  :  they  have  a  tradition,  that  their  ancestors 
came  from  Damascus.  This  sect,  which  is  of  high  antiquity, 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Sadducees ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  the  evidence  on  which 
this  opinion  rests.  They  now  form  at  once  the  most  orthodox 
and  the  most  virtuous  and  intelligent  part  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Their  numbers  are  not  very  considerable,  Tn  Poland,  there  are 
supposed  to  be  not  above  2000 ;  in  Theodosia,  1200 ;  in  Per¬ 
sia.  600;  in  Algezira,  100;  in  Cairo,  300;  in  Damascus,  200; 
at  Constantinople,  70 ;  and  at  Jerusalem,  30.  They  are  also 
found  in  different  parts  of  Russia,  Lithuania,  Austria,  Abys¬ 
sinia,  and  India. 

‘  The  principal  point  of  difference  between  them  and  the  Rabbi- 
ni.sts,  or  Pharisaical  Jews,  consists  in  their  rejection  of  the  oral  law, 
and  their  rigid  appeal  to  the  text  of  Scripture  as  the  exclusive  and 
only  infallible  source  and  test  of  religious  truth.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  they  are  called  Karaites^  or  ScripturistSf  which  name  they  glory 
in,  as  clearly  and  honourably  expressive  of  the  fundamental  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  their  creed ;  though,  in  all  probability,  «as  is  the  case  with 
the  epithets  by  which  most  sects  and  systems  of  opinions  have  been 
characterized,  it  was  given  them  at  first  by  their  enemies.  The 
render  will  greatly  err,  however,  if  he  supposes  that,  in  their  zeal 
for  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Karaites  carry  their 
enmity  to  the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  writings  so  far  as  never  to 
consult  them,  or  have  them  in  their  possession.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  On  our  visit  to  the  principal  Rabbi  in  Djufut  Kal^y  we 
found  some  of  the  ponderous  volumes  in  his  library  ;  and  the  answer 
he  gave  to  our  expression  of  surprise  was  singularly  characteristic  of 
the  moderation  and  good  sense  of  the  sect  in  general: — “We  do 
not  admit  that  the  Talmud  has  any  binding  authority  over  our  con¬ 
sciences,  and  there  are  many  things  in  it  which  we  cannot  approve  ; 
but  should  we,  on  this  account,  reject  what  is  good  in  it,  and  not 
avail  ourselves  of  such  statements  as  are  consonant  with  the  text  of 
Scripture  V* 

‘  Another  remarkable  point  of  disagreement  between  the  two  sects, 
is  their  different  methods  of  interpreting  Scripture.  While  the  Tal¬ 
mudist  chiefly  applies  the  Cabbalisticm  art  to  bring  out  recondite 
and  mysterious  meanings  from  the  sacred  text,  the  l^raite  maintains 
that  the  Scripture  is  its  own  interpreter,  and  that  the^  sense  of  a 
passage  is  to  be  determined  by  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  scope  and  connection,  and  a  comparison' of  parallel  pas- 
'sages.  -  •  '  ‘  ^ 

•  The  necessary  consequence  of  ’ this  close  attachment  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  is  visible,  in  various  ways, 'both' in  their  personal  conduct, 
and  in  their  ritual  .observances.  For  example  :  it  is  commanded  fn 
'the  law  of  Moses,  ^  Ye  shall’ kindle  no  fire  throughout  your  habita- 
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tioDs  on  the  Sabbath  day,^  Exod.  xxxv.  3. ;  yet  every  traveller  mss 
be  itruck»  on  entering  a  Polish  village  during  the  night  of  the  Jewiil 
Sabbath,  to  find  it  completely  illuminated  by  the  profusion  of  candla 
that  are  burning  in  the  houses  of  the  Jews,  all  of  which  havebea 
lighted  a  few  minutes  before  the  Sabbath  commenced ;  and  as  to  thi 
keeping  up  of  fires,  every  difficulty  is  removed  by  laying  the  empla. 
•it  on  the  word  thou,  concluding,  that  it  is  not  unlawful  for  the  Jen 
to  get  Christian  servants  to  do  these  offices  for  them.  In  the  hooKi 
of  the  Karaim,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  neither  see  a*  candle  set 
fire,  from  sunset  on  Friday  evening  till  the  same  time  the  eveaioi 
following.  They  eat  nothing  but  cold  meat  during  the  whole  of  thii 
perioil.  The  only  instance  of  evasion  on  their  part  that  1  have  heird 
of,  is  their  leaning  over  the  window  to  light  and  smoke  their  pipes; 
but  my  information  was  from  a  Uabbinist,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
suspected. 

‘The  Karaim  also  sanctify  the  Sabbath  by  rigid  abstinence,  ai(3i 
close  application  of  the  mind  to  the  duties  of  religion.  At  Dju/ii' 
kal},  the  gates  of  the  fort  are  shut  at  sunset  on  Friday  evening,  aod 
never,  on  any  occasion,  opened  till  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the  Sil)> 
bath,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  ordinance  Neh.  xiii.  19.  Tliiiva 
one  of  the  privileges  conceded  to  them  by  the  Khans  of  the  Crimet 
The  Uabbinists,  on  the  contrary,  in  direct  violation  of  Isa.  Iviil 
*'  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath — from  doing  tbj 
pleasure  on  my  hoi}'  day,”  convert  it  into  a  season  of  carnal  defigiit, 
making  it  a  day  of  feasting,  conviviality,  and  sensual  enjoyment. 

*  The  Karaim  are  free  from  many  of  the  superstitions  to  be  fomd 
among  the  Jews  in  general,  such  as  the  transmigration  of  souls,  the 
power  of  talismans,  &c. ;  and,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  froo 
their  principles,  the  standard  and  tone  of  morals  which  their  genenl 
deportment  exhibits,  is  quite  of  a  difi’erent  stamp  from  those  of  tbe 
Rabbinists.  In  their  persons  they  arc  tidy;  their  domestic  discipliie 
and  arrangements  are  correct  and  exemplary ;  and  their  deaJiop 
with  others  are  characterized  by  probity  and  integrity.  It  is  one  of 
their  favourite  maxims,  that  ”  Those  things  which  a  man  if  fot 
willing  to  receive  himself,  it  is  not  right  for  him  to  do  to  his 
tliren,” — a  maxim  literally  corresponding  with  that  which  our  Lord 
pronounces  to  be  the  sum  of  what  the  law  and  prophets  taught  ai  lb* 
duly  of  man  to  man,  .Malt.  vii.  12.  How  far  the  Karaim  act  upto 
this  principle,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  fact,  that  they  are  un^ 
sally  respected  by  all  who  know  them ;  and  I  never  yet  heard  wj 
person  speak  ill  of  them,  except  he  was  a  bigoted  adherent  of  ibo 
Talmud.  In  the  south  of  Russia,  where  they  are  best  known,  ibc* 
conduct  is  proverbial  ;  and  I  cannot  place  it  in  a  stronger  light  ikw 
by  recording  the  testimony  borne  to  it  by  a  Polish  gentleman  » 
Hiihno,  who  informed  me  that,  while  the  other  Jews  resident  • 
Lutsk  arc  continually  embroiled  in  suits  at  law*,  and  require  the 
most  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  police,  tliere  is  not  on  record  i 
single  instance  of  prosecution  against  the  Karaim  for  the  space (f 
several  hundred  years,  during  which  they  have  been  settled  in 
place ! 
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«  By  the  Radbinists  they  are  held  in  perfect  abhorrence.  Eiten- 
menger  relates  that  he  was  eye-witness  of  this  in  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  where  he  found  a  Karaite  in  the  Jews*  street,  to  whom  they 
had  been  kind  at  first,  taking  him  to  he  of  their  own  sect ;  but  the 
inomeni  they  discovered  that  he  was  one  of  the  “  Sons  of  the  Text,** 
they  hissed  him  out  of  the  street  with  contempt.  In  the  time  of 
Rabbi  Benjamin,  there  existed  a  literal  wall  of  separation  between 
them  in  Constantinople ;  and  I  was  struck,  when  visiting  them  at 
Lutsk,  to  hnd  that  they  lived  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town, 
altogether  distinct  from  the  other  Jews,  who  never  spoke  of  them 
without  contumely ;  and  they  even  declared,  that  if  they  saw  m 
Christian  in  danger  of  being  drowned,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  make 
a  bridge  of  a  Karaite  in  order  to  rescue  him.  In  short,  they  carry  . 
their  enmity  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  will  not  receive  a  Karaite  into 
their  communion  until  he  has  previously  made  a  profession  of  the 
Mahommedan  or  Christian  faith. 

‘  The  Karainip  on  the  contrary,  though  they  execrate  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Rabbinisls,  never  speak  of  their  persona  with  contempt, 
but  commonly  give  them  the  fraternal  appellation  cs'iiDm  irtiM,  **  our 
brethren,  the  Kabbinists.*’  * 

The  number  of  Jews  inhabiting  the  Caucasus,  especially  its 
eastern  regions,  is  stated  to  be  very  considerable.  They  main¬ 
tain  that  they  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Judah;  and  the  Author 
thinks  it  probable,  that  they  may  be  *  part  of  those  who  re- 

*  niained  after  the  captivity,  in  the  country  bordering  on  the 

*  Caspian  Sea* — as  the  place  Casiphia**  (Ezra  viii.  17)  has 
been  conjecturally  rendered.  Dr.  Henderson  estimates  their 
numbers  at  15,000. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  insensibly  extended, 
warns  us  that  we  must  not  attempt  to  follow  Dr.  Henderson  in 
his  journey  through  the  Crimea  and  across  the  Caucasus. 
Some  very  interesting  information  occurs  in  this  part  of  his 
narrative ;  but  the  volume  will,  we  doubt  not,  he  ere  long  in 
the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers.  Together  with  the  lie- 
searches  of  Mr.  Jowett  in  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  those  of  Dr.  Buchanan  in  India,  the  present  work  forms 
an  invaluable  body  of  information  relative  to  some  of  the  most 
interesting  fields  of  missionary  exertion.  The  volume  altogether 
docs  great  credit  to  the  talents  and  research  of  the  Author, 
and  entitles  him  to  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Christian, 
public. 


t  hi  ]  • 

Art.  V.  Gntlon  de  Blondtville  ;  or  the  Court  of  Henry  III.  ke^ 
pestivsl  in  Anlcnne.  &  Romence.  St.  Albania  Abbey*  a  Mrtricu 
Tale;  with  some  Poetical  Pieces.  By  Anne  Radclifte.  TowhiA 
is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  In  4'  vols.  small  8vo.  Los* 
doD.  !82G. 

a  •  '  > 

VIZ  E  can  conscientiously  affirm  tliat.  we  have  long  since  givej 
up  mere  novel-reading  ;  but  we  will  honestly  acknowledge, 
that  the  announcement  of  a  new  Romance,  with  a  U  ell-soundiDg 
title,  bv  the  *  mighty  magician  of  Udolpho,’  awoke  strongly  in 
our  minds  the  remembrance  of  those  days  of  eager  youth,  when 
we  gave  sleepless  nights  to  the  breathless  interest  of  the  *  Myi- 

•  tenes  ’  and  the  *  Italian,*  and  revived  some  faint  portion  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  then  led  us  to  strange  exertions  and  pain* 
ful  sacrifices  in  the  endeavour  to  procure  an  early  reading  of 
those  magical  volumes.  When,  in  maturer  life,*  they  acciden¬ 
tally  came  into  our  hands,  we  found  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  intense  feeling  which  they  awakened.  The  mastery  of 
the  wild,  the  mysterious,  and  the  terrific,  which  they  every 
where  display,  easily  explained  their  supremacy  over  the  youth¬ 
ful  fancy.  The  very  redundancy  of  their  descriptive  decoration 
was  then  attractive,  for  it  was  rich  and  new  ;  and  the  improba¬ 
bilities  of  the  story,  as  well  as  the  almost  laughable  inadequacy 
of  the  means  by -which  some  of  the  must  appalling  effects  are 
produced,  had  quite  escaped  the  generosity  of  youthful  criti¬ 
cism  ; — but  a  cooler  inspection,  in  days  when  illusions  had 
faded  before  realities,  shewed  us  many  a  flaw,  where  before  all 
had  been  fair  and  bright.  Still,  we  gave  no  reluctant  admira¬ 
tion  to  these  fine  creations  of  a  gifted  mind,  and  paid  tribute  to 
the  originality  as  well  as  brilliancy  of  a  powerful  and  inventire 
imagination. 

The  surest  test  of  the  genuine  vigour  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe*i 
mind,  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  and  very  extraordinary  im¬ 
provement  of  its  productions.  Unlike  Miss  Burney,  the  brilliant 
promise  of  whose  earliest  work  degenerated  into  extravagance 
and  insipidity,  Mrs.  R.  failed  miserably  at  first,  and  went  on 
gaining  ground  at  every  effort,  until  she  attained  unrivalled 
ennnence.  ‘  The  Castles  of  Alhlin  and  Dunbayne  *  was  little 
better  than  the  worthless  trash  of  Clara  Reeve.  The  ‘  Sicilian 

•  Romance*  was  of  a  somewhat  higher  mood  ;  but  the  ‘  Romance 

•  of  the  horest’  gave  the  first  real  evidence  of  the  powers  which 
ill  their  ripeness,  produced  Udolpho  and  the  Black  Penitents. 

We  have  sometimes  been  outrageously  vexed  at  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  manuscripts  perpetrated  by  living  authors,  as  well  as  by 
the  posthumous  directions  given  to  administrators,  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  task  too  painful  for  parental  partiality.  We  cease, 
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!  however,  either  to  wonder  or  to  complain,  when  we  witness 
i  the  sweeping  indiscretions  of  survivors.  The  present  pub- 
i  licstion,  especially  in  its  present  state,  bears  ample  testi¬ 
mony  to  a  mercantile  reliance  on  the  '  whistling  of  a  name.* 
We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Radclitie.  llis  partiality  is  praise- 
worthy  and  *  well-founded,  and  he  has,  probably,  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  opinions  of  others,  quite  as  much  as  by  his  own 
rational  aumiration  of  genius  and  excellence.,  Neither  is  he  to 
be  suspected  of  rapacity,  for,  with  singular  and  admirable  deli- 
i  cacy,  he  has  avowed  his  intention,  under  the  sanction  of  most 
i  respectable  names,  of  distributing  the  money  received  by  him 
for  copy-right,  to  charitable  institutions.  There  has,  however, 
been  shrewd  calculation  somewhere,  and  the  four  volumes  be¬ 
fore  us  have  not  been  filled  up  on  a  very  severe  principle  of 
selection.  In  truth,  neither  the  prose  nor  the  poetry  will  add 
to  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  fame.  Detract  from  H  they  cannot,  for  her 
poetry,  though  occasionally  interesting  from  passages  of  great 
descriptive  beauty,  never  ranked  high ;  'and  in  the  general  esti¬ 
mate  of  her  powers,  the  appeal  will  be,  not  to  early  failures,  nor 
to  posthumous  obtrusions,  but  to  such  of  her  works  as  have 
passed  the  double  assay  of  her  own  correction  and  of  public 
criticism. 

Gaston  de  Blondeville  is  an  ill-managed  ghost-story ;  not, 

!  as  in  Mrs.  Radclifi'e’s  former  productions,  a  mere  phantasma- 
I  goria,  of  which  the  machinery  is  afterwards  explained,  but, a 
downright  Christmas- tale,  with  a  real  apparition  in'ihe  begin¬ 
ning,  middle,  and  end.  The  ubiqiutariunisin  of  the  spectre 
iiaWost** ridiculous;  'and  a  very  fair  pantdmi'ne— Harlequin’ 
i^nectre— might  be  manufacturea  out  of  the  materials;  xhe 
tsfe  is  of  the  olden  time,  arid  is  ushered  in  wilh’th’e  usual  detail 
of  a  MS.  found  and  purchased  by  aii  amateur  of  illuminated 
'  parchments  and  black-letter.  A,Mr.  Wijloughtpn  wlio,  as  may 
oe  guessed  from  his  seemly  name,  delight's  In  scenery,  old  cas¬ 
tles,  and  old  books,  and  a  Mr.  Simpson  who,  as  his  very  wor¬ 
thy  and  citizen-like  name,  by  a  conventional  jpke,  implies, 
prefers  napping  in  his  chaise,  hot  suppers,  and  snug  beds,  to  all 
the  gloomy  vaults  and  dingy  vellum  in  Christendom, '  are 
tiaveTling  together ;  and  in  an  exploration  of  Kenilworth,  stum- 
’  hie  on  an  old  man,  who  has  become  possessor  of  the  MS.  dur- 
ing  a  digging  adventure,  in  which  gold  was  the  more  substan¬ 
tial  treasure  in  expectancy.  All  this  is  not  very  new,  nor  is  it 
▼ery  interestingW  told,-  though  some  good  description  is  inter¬ 
spersed.  The  Tale  itself  is  made  up,  first  of  a  robbery  and 
murder,  committed  some  time  previously  to  the  opening  of  the 
I  *tory',  by  Gaston  de  Blondeville,  a  young  Provenqal  knight, 
•nd  his  accomplices  ;  secondly,  of  an  accusation  brought  by 
Hugh  Woodreeve,  a  merchant^  the  companion  and  kinsman  of 
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the  murdered  man,  a  knight-hospitaller;  thirdly,  of  the  freili 
of  a  spectre,  who  assumes  different  shapes,  and  dodges  about 
in  a  very  amusing  manner.  This  aerial  being,  though  hia  fi. 
vourite  exhibition  of  himself  is  in  the  shape  of  an  armed  mia, 
condescends  to  ap[)eHr  as  a  jongleur  or  juggler,  and  to  conjure 
up  a  pageant,  in  which  are  represented  the  different  adventurei 
of  the  murdered  knight,  and  the  scene  of  his  assassination;  all 
this  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Gaston  and  king  Henry,  who  it 
determined  to  support  his  favourite  against  all  enemies  natural 
or  supernatural.  Woodreeve  is  thrown  into  prison  as  a  falae 
accuser,  and  his  friend,  the  ghost,  is  determinea  to  get  him  out, 
but  the  obstinacy  of  the  monarch  makes  this  a  difficult  matter. 
The  spectre  first  looks  over  a  gallery,  then  shifts  to  varioui 
places,  appears  at  a  tournament,  kills  Gaston,  frightens  the 
King  in  his  chamber,  inflicts  sudden  death  on  the  Prior  of  St 
Mary’s,  an  accomplice  of  the  Provencal,  and  at  last,  effects  the 
liberation  of  the  innocent  merchant.  Mixed  with  this,  is  much 
gorgeous  description,  some  of  it  exceedingly  good,  of  pro¬ 
cessions,  sports,  festivals,  and  jousts,  as  well  as  of  halls,  pre 
sence-chambers,  oriels,  chapels,  dungeons  and  trap-doors,  with 
a  protracted  and  tiresome  account  of  an  attempt  made  by  Wood 
reeve,  to  escape.  We  can  afford  only  one  extract,  and  thit 
shall  be  the  description  of  the  spectral  appearance  in  the  kinz’i 
chamber.  Henry,  roused  from  his  ruminations  on  the  awful 
death  of  Gaston,  by  the  strains  of  the  dirge  which  was  then 
performing  over  his  grave, 

*  went  to  an  oriel-window,  that  looked  towards  the  chapel,  and  hetrd 
the  chant  of  the  choristers  swell  with  these  words,  **  Eternal  rest  give 
unto  him  !*’  And  then  the  faint  response  concluded  with,  **  Rest  b 
peace  !**  Then,  the  instruments  sunk  low  into  a  murmur,  aud  the 
voices  were  no  more  heard. 

•  Now,  the  tale  goes,  that,  when  his  Highness  distinguished  theie 
words  of  the  requiem,  he  was  overcome  with  the  sad  thoughts  they 
brought  forth,  and  he  sat  down  in  his  chair,  and  even  wept,  Icaoing 
his  arm  upon  a  table,  without  noticing  what  lay  there.  When  the 
king  took  his  hands  from  his  eyes,  he  beheld  a  sword — the  very 
sword  worn  by  the  Baron  de  Blondeville,  and  which  Woodreeve  hsi 
claimed  as  the  weapon  of  his  murdered  kinsman ;  the  same,  of  which 
a  resemblance  had  this  day  been  raised  up  befbre  the  king  by  the 
Stranger-knight,  in  the  fieldi  of  tournament,  who  had  there  pointed  ht 
with  deadly  power,  against  the  Baron. 

•  On  seeing  this,  his  Highness  was  greatly  amazed,  marvelling  how, 
and  with  whut  intent  it  had  been  conveyed.  While  yet  he  gazed,  the 
blade  became  dull  and  cloudy,  and  large  spots  of  rust  began  to  appear, 
which  turned  to  a  bloody  hue.  Then  his  Highness,  terrified  by  wh< 
he  saw,  and  thinking  it  a  work  of  sorcery,  looked  towards  the  anU* 

room,  where  lay  the  esquires  of  the  body,  with  intent  to  call  the®» 
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and  pcrcfWed  some  one,  as  he  thought,  passing  along  his  chamber. 
The  silver  images,  which  had  held  lights,  stood^  not  there,  and  a 
rloora,  nigh  to  darkness,  spread  through  this  spacious  chamber,  save 
jutt  where  some  one  seemed  to  watch.  To  that  side  the  King  di- 
Vected  his  voice,  and  then  rose  up  to  learn  the  truth. 

<  Now,  the  hangings  of  this  chamber  were  storied  with  the  famous 
tifge  of  Aeon,  where  the  first  King  Richard  performed  such  valorous 
deeds,  and  the  light  so  fell  on  that  king  on  horse-back,  that  to  the 
King  Henry  he  seemed  to  be  verily  riding  out  of  the  arras,  and  the 
iword  he  held,  to  be  gleaming  to  and  fro. 

« This  was  but  a  passing  phantasie  of  the  King’s  own  mind,  as  was 
afterwards  declared :  but  tnat  which  followed,  was  said  to  be  no  de« 
ccit  of  his  fancy. 

*  He  had  risen  to  discover  whether  any  person  was  in  his  chamber, 
where  there  had  been  that  appearance  of  some  one  passing ;  he  mw 
s  gleam  of  light,  like  unto  the  glistening  of  Richard’s  sword,  yet 
neither  substance  nor  shape  there.  Again  and  nearer,  that  light  ap¬ 
peared,  and  did  not  vanish  immediately  as  before ;  and  b^ore  it 
tided,  it  assumed  a  form  and  countenance ;  and  the  King  again  per* 
ceived  before  him  the  Stranger-knight.  Having  now  lost  all  power 
to  summon  to  him  those  who  watched  without,  his  Highness  only 
heard  these  words,  “  THe  worm  is  my  sister  I” 

*  The  King  gasping  in  terror  said,  What  art  thou  ?<— Wherefore 
art  thou  come 

«  The  voice  answered,  **  Give  me  rest— the  worm  is  my  sister.  The 
mist  of  death  is  on  me !” 

*  The  King  again  said,  **  Wherefore  dost  thou  come?”  to  which  the 
phantom  answered,  **  Give  me  rest  1” 

*  “  How  may  that  be  ?” 

*  **  Release  an  innocent  man.” 

*  **  How  may  1  know  him  to  be  such  ?”  said  the  King. 

*  **  Ry  Che  sword  of  justice,  that  lies  before  thee.  A  knight-liospi* 
taller  wus  slain  by  that  sword ;  it  has,  this  day,  slain  his  slayer,  Gaston 
dc  Blondeville.  The  Prior  of  St.  Mary’s  was  his  accomplice.  Punish 
the  guilty !— Release  the  innocent !— Give  me  rest !” 

*  The  King,  as  was  said,  had  now  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
surprise,  to  demand  proof  of  the  Prior’s  guilt,  on  which  the  vision 
answered,  **  I  will  call  up  one  who  may  no  more  deceive.” 

*  It  is  said,  that  the  King’s  courage  here  failed,  and  he  called  out, 
“  Forbear !” 

*  **  Recall  your  warrant,  then,”  demanded  the  vision  solemnly, 
**  ere  it  be  too  late  to  save  an  innocent  man.” 

‘  At  that  moment  the  matin  bell  sounded.—”  My  time  is  short,” 
said  the  vision ;  ”  if  he  perish  for  my  sake,  he  shall  not  fall  alone,— 
Be  warned 

*  While  these  words  still  vibrated  on  his  ear,  the  King  again  heard 
the  chant  from  the  chapel,  and  knew  that  tliey  were  performing  the 
second  requiem. 

*  **  1  am  summoned,”  said  the  vision ;  ”  My  bed  U  io  darknoM ; 
the  worm  is  my  sister.  Yet  my  hope— 7—” 
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STho  King,  on  looking  up»  saw  on)/  the  dim  countenance  of 
Knight ;  hit  form  had  disappeared  in  the  next  moment  the  face  in 
had  patted  away.  But  who  may  speak  the  horror  of  the  King,  wLci 
in  itt  place  he  beheld  that  of  the  Baron,  but'  as  in  death;  an  eipm. 
tion  of  solemnity  and  suffering  overspread  his  visage*, “and  the  Tin 
heard  the  words,  **  guilt  was  my  doom ;  1  shall  behold  yo^ 
more,  llic  prisoner  is  innocent.  The  Prior  of  St.  Mary's  » gon 
to  his  account,— Be  warned  . 

*  At  these  words,  cold  drops  stood  on  the  King’s  forehead,  sodfca 
eyes  remained  6xed  on  the  vacant  air,'where  the  countenance  of  tk 
Baron  had  just  appeared.  At  the  same  .instant,  these  words  of  the 
requiem  rose  on  his  ear,  **  I  go  •  to  the  dark  lane  that  is  coveni 
witii  the  mist  of  death — u  land  of  misery  and  darkness,  where  is  the 
shadow  of  death  and  no  order.  The  eye  of  man  may  no  more  bs 
hold  me."  ^  ‘  .  ■  j 

*  < Then  the  King  lost  all  recollection;  his  ear  was  closed  agtios 
every  iound.’ ^  .  ,  •  ' 

The  poetry  of  these  volumes  would  have  met'  with  a'  mon 
cordial  welcome  thirty  years  ajijo,  than -it  is  likely  to  obtain  it 
present.  The  longest,  ‘  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,’  is  in  the  manner, 
but  not  in  the  spmt  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  .It  is  deficient,  alike 
in  interest,  in  distinctness,  and  in  compression.  There  is  some 
good  necromancing  in  the  'wi2ard-tale  of  Stonehenge.  The 
fairy  poem  of  Windsor  Forest  displays  much  fanciful  and  ap¬ 
propriate  colouring,' but,  as  in  all  the  contents  of  these  volumes, 
there  is  too  much  of  it.  .The  following'  stanzas  are  rich  and 
playful.  '  ; 

*  Climbing  the  spiky  blades  and  stems. 

Gathering  dews,  were  Elves  a  million, 

Diamond  drops  and  crystal  gems. 

To  fringe  their  Fairie  Queen’s  pavilion. 

*  And  see  what  flaming  l^hts  appear. 

Flash’d  through  the  foliage  arching  high ! 

What  silver  horn  winds,  sweet  and  clear, 

As  breathing  from  the  lips  of  joy  ! 

t  ,  ♦  ♦  *  • 

‘ - -  an  elfin-courier  speeds 

On  grasshopper  his  forest  ways ; 

Brushing  the  humble  cowslip  heads, 

While  each  its  trembling  homage  pays. 

*  And  next,  a  winged  beetle  came, 

Sounding  deep  his  herald-horn, 

The  fairy  sovereign  to  proclaim, . 

And  evil  sprites  away  to  warn. 

*  There,  whisked  on  Indian  lanthom-fly, 

Quick  flashing  forth  its  emerald  sheen ; 

Dancing  low  and  dancing  high, 

Id  many  a  ring  of  fiery  green. 
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<  Then  came  a  creeping,  stilly  breese, 

That  made  the  crisped  waters  live, 

Thnt  shivered  all  the  sleeping  trees. 

And  bade  the  leaves  their  essence  give. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  • 

<  And  the  whole  wood-bank’s  flowery  couch 
Is  sprinkled  now  with  glinnnering  bands. 

Waiting  their  tiny  Queen’s  approach. 

Her  guards  and  lights  to  Fairie  lands. 

«  #  «  ♦  • 

*  And  now  a  spicy,  rare  perfume, 

Such  as  breathes  from  Indian  dells. 

Fills  all  the  high-wood’s  leafy  dome, 

And  the  flne  Fairie  presence  tells. 

<  And  faint  aerial  strains  are  heard. 

As  through  the  rich,  festooning  ways, 

The  Queen  in  moonlit  pomp  appeared, 

Amongst  ten  thousand  dancing  Fays.  ' 

*  By  gold  and  purple  butterflies 
Her  rose-leaved  car  was  drawn  in  air ; 

Above,  two  birds  of*  Paradise 
Arch  o’er  her  head  their  plumage  rare. 

*  While,  far  around  her,  dancing  beams. 

That  with  bright  rainbow  colours  glow. 

Strike  on  the  gloom  in  transient  gleams. 

And  all  her  elhn -escort  show. 

4 

*  All  in  the  busy  air  around. 

Pert  eyes  and  little  wings  are  seen. 

And  voices  whisper,  feathers  sound, 

Attendant  on  tlieir  elfin-queen.’ 

We  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  with  the  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Radclirt’e,  which  is  prefixed  to  these  volumes.  Not  that  there 
is  any  story,  for  her  life  was  spent  in  domestic  privacy,  and 
in  pleasant  tours  in  search  of  the  picturesque ;  but  that  it  con¬ 
tradicts  most  effectually  the  idle  report,  every  where  prevalent, 
of  her  deplorable  insanity.  Without  children,  and  in  easy 
circumstances,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Radclifl'e  seem  to  have  lived  for 
each  other,  and  to  have  chosen,  regardless  of  the  world,  their 
own  quiet  path  of  life.  It  will  surprise  some  of  those  who 
Iniow  nothing  more  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  than 'their 
tmaginuiion  may  have  framed  from  the  perusal  of  her  works, 
to  learn  that  she  was  what  is  usuallv  called,  a’  pretty  little  wo- 
®an.  Her  complexion  was  fine,  and  her  eyes,  eye-brows,  and 
®outh,  beautiful.  She  died,  of  un  inflammatory  complaint,  At 
^  ago  of  fifty-nine.  r 
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Art,  VI.  Poem$  Miscellaneous  and  Sacred.  By  H.  Rogers.  Rok 
8vo.  pp.  144.  Price  5i.  London,  1826.  ^ 

The  Author  of  this  pleasing  little  volume  is  certainly  aboU 
young  man:  he  does  not  beard  the  Reviewers,  and de^ 
criticism,  but  he  presumes  to  lecture  his  critics  respecting  ihei 
duty.  This  is  being  counsel  for  one’s  self,  contrary  to  all  ralfi 
of  court ;  and  he  may  thank  our  forbearance  for  being  allowed 
a  patient  hearing. 

•  Tlic  poems  of  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  even  though  they 
contain  considerable  blemishes,  must  always,  from  the  circumttaiia 
of  the  youthfulness  of  the  writer,  derive  great  claims  upon  the  leoi. 
ency  of  the  critic;  for,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  which  otj 
•een*  to  give  promise  of  future  excellence  when  the  faculties  shall  be 
more  fully  unfolded,  and  the  judgement  matured,  it  is  the  duty  oftbe 
critic  to  give  encouragement  and  advice,  to  cherish  and  foster  tbe 
germ,  and  not  nip  it  in  the  first  moment  of  development.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  betray  no  such  latent  power,  he  may  kindly  view  then 
at  a  youthful  indiscretion,  and  suiter  them  to  fail  into  oblivion,  u»> 
mocked  by  the  obsequies  of  criticism.  Such  is  the  Author's  pies  for  { 
deprecating  the  severity  of  criticism.* 

The  number  of  deceased  volumes  of  poetry  which  we  hue 
committed  to  the  silent  shelf  without  any  such  funeral  rites  ii 
are  here  deprecated,  is,  we  can  assure  our  readers,  very  consi¬ 
derable  ;  and  sometimes,  the  long  array  of  foolscap-octavos 
have  seemed  to  turn  their  backs  reproachfully  upon  us,  as  if  to 
complain  of  being  denied  an  obituary,  Mr.  Rogers  does  us  only 
justice  in  supposing  that  kindness  and  leniency  have  governed 
our  conduct  in  this  respect.  We  know  the  heart  of  youthfiil 
poet  too  well,  indeed,  to  imagine  that  our  neglect  can  be  mow 
tolerable  than  the  harshest  censure,  or  that  an  honourable 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  critical  foe  would  not  be  welcomed 
in  preference  to  a  slow  and  inglorious  escape  into  oblivioi. 
Still,  when  we  find  in  a  volume  little  to  praise,  and  less  to 
blame, — inoH'ensive,  well  intended  efforts,— respectable  buti#* 
efficient  productions, — which  yet  may  find  their  readers,  sad 
live  their  little  hour  of  fame, — we  cannot,  with  entomologiitic 
barbarity,  put  out  a  rude  band  to  stop  their  flight. 

We  Hatter  ourselves  that  we  have  not  been  very  wantingb 
the  more  delicate  part  of  our  critical  duty,  respecting  whick 
Mr.  Rogers  admonishes  us ; — and  on  the  present  occasion,  ^ 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  give  encouragement,  at  the  sameti®t 
that  we  administer  what  is  always  less  acceptable,  our  advict. 
These  poems  are  certainly  very  promising  etibrts.  Had  tlwy 
been  written  by  a  man  of  thirty,  we  should  augur  differenllT; 
but  the  very  faults  with  w  hich  they  are  chargeable,  considerinj 
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the  age  of  the  Writer,  are  hopeful.  In  the  first  place,  the 
tmbitious  and  palpable  imitation  of  Lord  Byron,  which  appears 
somewhat  too  prominently,  promises  well  ;  because  a  young 
min  must  dare  in  order  to  succeed,  and  must  begin  by  imitat* 
ing,  in  order  to  become  original.  In  the  next  place,  the  care¬ 
lessness  which  is  betrayed,  and  which  would  be  hopeless  were 
the  character  fixed,  warrants  the  expectation  that  Mr.  Rogers 
will  hereafter  produce  much  better  things  by  severer  and  more 
disciplined  efiorts.  Lastly,  it  is  not  from  the  further  unfold- 
intr  of  the  faculties  merely,  that  his  future  exertions  are  likely 
to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  blossom,  but  from  the  development 
of  the  character,  when  life,  with  all  its  interests,  relations,  and 
6orrov\s,  shall  call  into  play  those  afiections  and  emotions 
which  are  the  living  sources  of  poetry. 

We  listen  to  a  man  who  tells  us  either  what  he  knows  or 
what  he  feels,  what  he  has  seen  or  what  he  has  thought,  or 
what  others  have  felt  and  thought.  A  poet  must  have  some 
thing  to  tell  us,  otherwise  his  verses,  however  musical,  .will  soon 
pall.  His  theme  may  be  epical  or  ethical,  descriptive  or  narrative, 
oiographical  or  autobiographical ;  but  he  must  inspire  us  with 
the  conviction  that  he  knows  what  he  is  writing  about.  Prose 
and  poetry  are  subject  to  nearly  the  same  laws  in  this  respect. 
If  the  poet  describes  a  foreign  scene,  he  must  convince  us  that 
he  has  been  there ;  and  if  he  has  not,  he  must  make  us  believe 
it.  The  charm  of  Walter  Scott’s  descriptions, — in  a  word,  the 
charm  of  his  poetry,  which  has  scarcely  any  other  merit, — 
consists  in  their  being  sketched  from  nature,  so  faithfully  as 
well  as  so  vividly,  that  his  poems  form  an  itinerary  to  the 
scenery.  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage  derives  its  main  interest, 
as  its  Author  drew  his  inspiration,  from  the  same  source.  Mr. 
Rogers  has  a  poem  entitled  ‘  Venice  by  Night.’  We  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  written  some  beautiiul  stanzas  on  the 
subject,  had  he  ever  seen  Venice.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  laid 
the  scene  of  much  of  his  poetry  in  Italy,  which,  at  the  time 
he  composed  it,  he  had  never  seen  :  the  consequence  is,  he 
describes— Hampstead.  Cowper  lived  atOlney;  yet,  by  de¬ 
scribing  the  seats  familiar  to  his  eye  and  heart,  he  has  con¬ 
verted  that  unpicturesque  neighbourhood  into  Arcadia.  As 
Mr.  Rogers  has  put  this  poem  first,  we  shall,  however,  give  it 
as  a  specimen  of  the  skill  with  which  he  has  grappled  with  a 
subject  which  it  was  impossible  he  should  do  justice  to, — like 
a  painter  taking  the  likeness  of  a  person  by  hearsay.  It  it, 
moreover,  ‘  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century.* 

'  Night  over  Venice  ;  and  for  such  a  night 
May  joyfully  be  hail’d  the  fall  of  day. 

How  sofi,  but  yet  how  brilliant  is  the  light 

Of  yon  fair  stars  strowu  o*er  the  heavenly  way  ! 
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Twinkling  and  twinkling  still  with  dubious  ray, 

L>ike  beauteous  eyes  oft  open’d  and  oft  seal’d 
Within  their  languid  lids.  O,  bright  display  ! 

Welcome  the  night,  since  it  hath  thus  reveal’d 
This  scene — this  glorious  scene — which  light  itself  conceil’i 

*  Night  over  Venice ;  and  the  brilliant  star 

Of  evening  shines  amid  the  western  sky. 

Slowly  descending  in  its  golden  car, 

As  if  inclined  to  linger ;  while  on  high. 

Her  cup  of  light  half  fill’d,  the  moon  floats  by. 

Looking  e’en  clouds  to  brightness,  as  through  space, 

They  wand  ring,  chance  to  meet  her  radiant  eye. 

Such  is  the  night  above,  nor  hath  more  grace 
Than  that  which  now  is  seen  o’er  earth’s  all-smiling  face. 

‘  Night  over  Venice,  and  each  watch-tower  light 
From  neighb’ring  isle  is  streaming  o’er  the  seas. 

Look  to  the  dark  blue  waves,  reflected  bright 
(Within  their  depths  unruffled  by  a  breeze) 

The  stars  are  shining  there ;  the  scene  agrees 
With  that  above,  a  mimic  heaven  below  ; 

.  And  ’tis  a  night  indeed  when  man  but  sees 
Earth  as  a  paradise,  and  feels  a  glow 
Within  his  heart,  which  seems  to  make  it  so. 

*  And  the  soft  sounds  that  fall  upon  the  ear 

Are  well  accordant  with  the  lovely  scene; 

So  soft  that  Silence  is  a  listener. 

And  not  disturb’d  by  them  ;  yes,  so  serene. 

That  this  low  whispering  of  tnc  wind,  I  ween. 

Can  scarce  be  call'd  a  zephyr,  and  the  sound 
Of  murmuring  in  the  sea,  which  comes  between 
The  tones  of  distant  music,  falls  around 
Too  gently  for  a  wave.  Thus  sleeps  the  blue  profound. 

*  Now  look  to  Venice,  rising  o’er  the  wave 

In  all  her  pride  and  beauty,  while  the  deep 
Crouches  beneath  her,  like  an  abject  slave. 

And  bids  its  waves  in  murmurs  round  her  creep ; 

Or  if  it  rouses  from  its  quiet  sleep. 

It  rouses  but  to  guard  her  proud  domain ; 

Look  now  to  Venice,  seems  she  not  to  leap 
(Amid  those  waves  which  seem  to  guard  and  chain) 

Fair  as  the  fubled  halcyon  on  the  maih  ? 

*  Now  look  to  Venice;  flashing  quick  and  bright. 

Lights  may  be  seen  along  her  sea-girt  walls ; 

And  sounds  of  revelry  and  gay  delight 
Moat  from  her  palaces  and  marble  halls. 

And  music  too  with  dying  cadence  tails 
Upon  the  sleeping  waves.  Instinct  with  joy 
Seems  Venice  at  this  moment ;  pleasure  colls 
From  all  her  gay  resorts  ;  the  sole  employ 
Is  now  to  hasten  forth  and  snatch  her  proffer’d  toy. 
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<  And  tee,  ado wn*  the  vraten,  blithe  and  gaj, 

And  buoyant  at  a  feather,  floatt  along 
The  frequent  gondola ;  tome,  fiathina  spray, 

With  well-timed  oars  to  lute  and  silver  tong ; 

While  others  o*er  the  current  deep  and  strong. 

Flit  by  like  shadows,  with  their  mumed  oars. 

But  hark  !  e’en  now  from  yon  melodious  throng 
A  stream  of  scarce-terrestrial  music  pours 
Its  tones  along  the  sea,  along  the  echoing  shores. 

*  Such — such  was  Venice,  when,  with  arm  of  pride 
She  curb’d  the  main ;  the  self-same  scene  and  sky 
Still  often  beam  around ;  but  all  beside — 

Her  glory— *pomp,  are  faded ;  all  swept  by 
Like  all  things  else  of  human  majesty. 

How  is  her  glory  shadowed,  since  her  prime. 

When  she  stood  forth,  pre-eminently  high 
Amid  the  states  of  Europe;  since  the  time 
Wlien  she  shed  lustre  on  her  beauteous  clime  1*  p.  1—5. 

*  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt’  ia  a  less  successful  failure.  It  is 
io  blank  verse,  which  no  young  writers  are  ever  able  to  ma¬ 
nage;  and  the  poet  speaks  of  them  as  *  pillars  of  the  sky,* 
*  piercing  the  grovelling  clouds  — language  which  no  license 
can  reconcile  to  the. actual  appearance  of  the  pyramids  or  of 
ID  Egyptian  sky.  But  we  shall  now  give  a  specimen  of  a  very 
different  kind,  verses  which  do  honour  to  ‘  the  poet’s  lyre,* 
because  they  proceed  apparently  from  ‘  the  poet  s  heart,*  and 
speaking  of  realities,  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  every 
reader.  •  ••  •  .  . 

«  TO  A  FA’THER’S  MEMORY. 

*  Lost  to  roe  ere  my  youthful  mind 

Could  estimate  thy  worth ; 

Still  with  my  heart-strings  thou  art  twin’d. 

My  first,'  best  friend  on  earth  ! 

And  what  on  earth  shall  e’er  efface 
Those  scenes,  which'  memory  still  can  trace, 

Still  loves  to  picture  forth ; 

The  incidents  of  early  years. 

When  thou  did’st  smile  away  my  tears. 

*  A  parent’s  love  !  we  do  not  know 

Tne  blessing  till  ’tis  fied. 

I  seem  to  love  more  fondly  now, 

My  father,  now  thou’rt  dead. 

Oh  1  how  unwearied  was  the  care 
Of  love,  which  nothing  could  impair, 

Though  oft  thy  heart  hath'bled ; 

Thy  love  through  every  scene  ^e  same— 
Unquenched— uodimmed  affection’s  claim. 

Voi.  XXVI.  N.S.  O 
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*  But  1  can  never  thaw  thee  more 

The  love  I  feel  for  thee — 

A  lore  I  never  knew  before, 

Till  thou  werU  reft  from  me. 

Yet  sholl  it  be  a  sad  relief, 

A  mournful  solace  to  my  grief, 

To  love  thy  memory 
Oh  !  never  shall  thy  name  depart : 

Thou  hast  a  temple  in  my  heart. 

*  And  as  remembrance  keeps  her  watch 

Upon  thy  sacred  shrine. 

Oh,  that  my  wavering  soul  may  catch 
Those  virtues  that  were  thine ! 

To  live  thy  life — to  die  thy  death, 

To  triumph  as  I  yield  my  breath^ 

Thy  hopes  of  glory  mine  ! — 

Through  every  change — through  every  scene, 

Only  to  be-^what  thou  hast  been. 

•  My  father !  oh  my  father  !**  cried 
Elisha,  when  to  heaven 

His  only  friend — his  only  guide. 

On  wheels  of  fire  was  driven  ; 

And  as  the  chariot  swept  the  sky. 

The  sacred  mantle  fell  from  hi^. 

And  to  his  prayer  was  given  ! 

The  Prophet  sought  eternal  rest. 

But  left  below  his  mystic  vest. 

*  My  father !  in  thy  cloudless  sphere, 

1  know  though  canst  not  grieve. 

Or  dim  thy  radiance  with  a  tear 
For  those  whom  thou  did’st  leave ! 

Yet  if  thy  spirit  still  can  tell 

Those  forms  thou  once  did*st  love  so  well. 

To  which  thy  heart  did  cleave, — 

“  My  father  I  oh,  my  father  P*  shed 

From  heaven  a  blessing  on  my  head.’  pp.  26—29. 

A  pleasing  little  poem  succeeds ;  it  is  a  trite  thought  gnee 
fully  dressed^. 

•  Oh !  that  I  were  an  airy  thing. 

To  float  the  ocean  spray ; 

For  ever,  ever  on  the  wing. 

Still  floating,  and  still  wandering 
Away— away— away  I 
Wild  u  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

My  ever-varying  course  should  be. 

^  X 
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*  I*(l  travel  on — for  ever  on,.  ^ 

No  pause,  no  peace*  no  stay ; 

Now  in  the  storm— now  in  the  sun—* 

Nothing  to  seek-^nothing  to  shun^ 

Away — away— away! 

Where'er  the  drifUng  winds  should  blpW| 
Where’er  the  restless  wave  should  flow. 

*  Why  should  the  spirit  be  thus  wild 

That  lives  within  this  clay  ? 

Oh  !  man,  thou  art  a  wa3rward  child. 

By  every  passing  shade  beguil’d. 

Away— away— away ! 

Thy  wanderings  never-never  cease— 

Thou  ever  wagest  war  with  peace  1’  pp,  80,  SI. 

The  following  has  still  higher  merit. 

‘  to  A  SKELETON. 

*  1  gazed  upon  the  form  of  death—  * 

(Without  his  fabled  dart) — 

That  all  now  lefl,  where  living  breath 
Once  warmed  a  beating  heart. 

A  shapeless,  fleshless,  skmeton, 

A  ghastly  wreck  of  crumbling  bone  :*  * 

And  yet  the  only  part 
That  man  with  all  hu  pride  bequeaths, 

Of  kingly  crowns,*  or  conqueror’s  wreaths. 

*  Thou  wreck  of  man !  and  can  it  be 
That  thou  wast  once  as  I  ? 

That  gladness  once  beat  warm  in  thee. 

Or  sorrow  made  thee  sigh  i 
Dust  of  the  earth,  and  nought  beside. 

Hath  ever  vpice  of  mUn  supplied 
That  tongueless  cavity  ? 

Dust  of  the  earth !  what  can  express 
Thy  less  than  utter  worthlessness  f 

<  And  yet,  perchance,  thy  voice  hath  said 
What  mine  is  saying  now. 

And  moralised  upon  the  dead. 

With  sorrow  on  thy  brow  !— 

Thai  brow  which  wears  an  air  of  stone-* 

Where  apathy  hath  fixed  her  throne#, 

And  nothing  will  avow ! 

Where  eye  of  man  can  nothing  see 
But  that  ume  chilling  vacancy.  ' 

*  What  was  thy.station^igK  or  fow 
Upon  the  scroll  of  Fame?  * 

And  yet  it  little  recks  to  know ; 

'  Metbinks  *tis  all  the  same  I 

-  -  .  ^  A* 
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Of  ev*iy  joy  and  sorrow  reft,  ^ 

This  is  the  ail  that  death  hath  left— 

This  shadow  of  thy  frame  1 
Tliou  mockery  of  iiving  earth, 

Thy  silence  speaketh  loudly  forth  ! 

*  Yes — thou  art  erer  eloquent  1 

Thy  silence  wins  the  ear— 

The  Toice  of  words  is  idly  spent. 

Within  a  sepulchre !  * 

Oh  man,  if  ought  can  ever  thrust 
Thr  proud-^roud  forehead  to  the  dust. 

It  surely  must  be  here  ! 

No  voice  can  ever  seem  so  dread. 

As  this  same  stillness  of  the  dead. 

*  **  Go,  tell  the  sage,  who  trims  his  flame 
Till  moming'lignts  the  sky. 

Who  breaks  the  link  that  binds  his  frame 
For  immortality! 

Go,  tell  the  studious  suicide 
That  devastation  waits  his  pride  { 

The  ruthless  worms  are  nigh  ! 

First  for  his  frame,  untimely  spent. 

Then  for  his  book-piled' monument ! 

*  **  And  tell  the  conqueror,  who  hath  long 
Trod  o’er  his  brother  worms. 

And  driven  his  scythed  car  along 
Upon  their  manslcd  forms, — j 
That  soon  shall  fall  his  tottering  throne. 

That  soon  bis  sceptre  shall  be  gone. 

His  glory  quenched  in  storms. 

His  powers  must  meet  a  lowly  doom, 

His  only  kingdom  be-^the  tomb  1— 

*  “  Tell  all^the  king  upon  bis  throne— 

The  slave  on  bended  knee— 

The  monarch  proud— the  captive  prone— 
The  bondsman  and  the  free — 

Tell  them,  that  all  must  come  to  thii 
These  are  the  only  vestig^es 
Of  low  mortality  I 
A  nameless  clod  of  worthleu  clay, 

Spumed  by  each  scornful  foot  away  pp. 
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It  has  seemed  to  us  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  more  ftv- 
quently  at  a  loss  for  a  subject,  than  for  a  rh^me.  He  evidently 
possesses  that  dangerous  talent,  facility :  if  he  ever  conteoH 
himself  with  such  rhyming  as  sway  and  iromensify,  it  must  bt 
through  sheer  laziness.  Such  poems  as  *  the  Wreath  of  Sorrow,* 
•  .Harp  of  the  Mourner,*  &c.  must  have  been  written  in  that  sort 
of  reverie  in  which  one  is  apt  to  make  pen  and  ink  drawing*  ^ 
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churches,  or  ugly  faces,  on  one*s  letter  jp^r,  to  fill « the 
« itnguid  pause’  of  thought.  We  can  hsTe  no  faith  in  the  hope- 
Ices  torrows  of  nineteen,  or  in  the  poet’s  renunciation  of  *  &ia 
4  loirer  sphere.’  But  Mr.  Rogers  will  outgrow  all  thisy  and  will 
hereafter  feel  it  more  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  theme  of  his 
Terse,  than  he  now  does  to  find  a  theme  for  his  song.  Qitc 
him  a  subject,  and  he  immediately  rises  into  a  higher  style. 
For  instance : 

-  THE  MESSIAH  WEEPING  OVER  JERUSALEM. 

*  The  Persian  monarch,  when  he  led 

To  Greece,  in  proud  array. 

His  thousand  thousand  warriors,  shed 
A  tear — to  think  that  they. 

Ere  one  brief  hundred  years  had  aped. 

Should  all  be  number’d  with  the  dead. 

*  He  wept — then  bade  his  army  go 

To  6ff nt  with  Greece  again : 

A  few  ^ort  months— and  Greece  laid  low 
His  warriors  on  the  plain. 

Thus  his  ambition  gave  the  lie 
To  his  own  false  humanity.  ‘ 

*  The  liaughty-minded  Roman  wept 

At  mighty  , Carthage’  fall ; 

But  still  the  scenes  o^r  which  he  stept— 

Himself  had  wrought  them  aO ; 

He  wept  o’er  scenes  his  sword  had  bought. 

He  wept  o’er  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

*  Not  such  as  these  were  those  blest  tears,  • 

Which  from  Messiah  fell. 

When  in  the  view  of  coming  years 
His  heart  foreboded  wdQ 
The  misery  of  Salem’s  lot— 

The  desolation  of  that  spot. 

*  O,  they  were  foes  for  whom  be  mourn’d. 

And  foes  he  sought  to  save— 

But  they  his  pitying  mer^  spurn’d. 

And  all  that  mercy  gave. 

Such  tears  no  human  eye  bedewed — 

With  God-like  love  they  were  imbued.’  pp.‘S7— 9. 

But  we  roust  not  pass  over  the  Hebipw  .Odes,  which  occupy 
Marly  a  third  of  the  volume.  We  by  no  means  think  that 
Lord  Byron  has  either  exhausted  this  class  of  subjects,  or  that 
be  dfhes  all  imitatipn  by  bis  success.  Some  of  bis  Hebrew 
Melodies,  indeed,*  are  exquisitely  fine :  Campbell  alone  could 
rird  them.  But,  as  a  model,  we  think  the  noble  Author  a 
ricioos  one,  both  because  he  was  himself  too  much  a  mannerist^ 
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and  the  imitation  of  a  marked  manner  is^  alwa}^‘  unpIe^^H 
and  because  he  has  not  caught  thej^nuine  spirit  or  H^H 
poetry.  In  •  The  last  Plape  of  Egypt/  Mr.  Hogeca  k|H 
closely  imitated  perhaps  the  nnest  of  Lord  Byron's  Melo(liei,..H 

*  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold.*-  H 

•But,  though  the  poem  is  not  without  merit,  the  effect  it  lb  I 
of  a  parody,  and  can  please  only  those  who  are  unacqiusMef^w 
with  the  original.  We  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  *lhH 
*  Chief  of  Israel if  it  be  meant  to  refer  to  the  subject  o^  th  H  A 
foregoing  stanzas,  it  is  chargeable  with  very  great  impropridj, 
and  It  has  no  meaning  in  any  other  application.  The 
ing,  we  think  one  of  the  best. 

•  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

2  Chron.  v.  vi.  vii.  1,  2,  3. 

*  Each  pillar  of  the  temple  rang — 

The  trumpets  sounded  loud  and  keen. 

And  every  minstrel  blithely  sang. 

With  hjurps  and  cymbals  oft  between. 

And  while  those  minstr^  sang  and  played. 

The  mystic  cloud  of  glory  tell. 

That  shadowy  light — that  splendid  shade 
In  which  Jehovah  loves  to  dwell. 

*  It  slowly  fell  and  hovered  o*er 

The  outspread  forms  of  cherubim ; 

The  priests  could  bear  the  sight  no  more. 

Their  eyes  with  splendour  dim.  * 

The  king  cast  off  his  crown  of  pride. 

And  bent  him  to  the  ground, 

And  priest  and  warrior  side  by  side, 

Knelt  humbly  all  around. 

*  Deep  awe  fell  down  on  every  soul, 

Since  Qod  was  present  there. 

And  not  the  slightest  breathing  stole 
Upon  the  stilly  air ; 

Till  he,  their  Prince,  with  earth-bent  eyes 
And  head  uncrown'd  and  bare. 

And  hands  stretch’d  forth  in  reverend  guise. 

To  heaven  preferred  his  prayer. 

*  That  prayer  arose  from  off  the  ground, 

Upon  the  pbfumed  breath 
Which  streaming  censers  pour’d  around 
In  many  a  volumed  wreath. 

That  prayer  was  heard— and  heavenly  fire  * 

Upon  the  altar  played. 

And  burnt  the  sacrificial  pyre  ' 

Beoiith  the  victim  laia. 
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•  And  thricd^retf lendeni  from  «btfo 
The  cloud  of  glory  beam’d* 

And  with  immingled  awe  aod  love 
Each  beatioff  bosom  teem’d. 

They  ^wed  tnem  on  the  apacioua  floor 
with  liearen^averted  eye* 

And  blcM’d  hif  name  who  deign’d  to  poor 
Hit  presence  from  on  high.’  pp. 

We  have  shewn  Mr.  Rogers  that  we  think  him  worth  being 
found  fault  with ;  which,  in  our  younger  days*  we  have  had  rea^^ 
too  to  consider  as  the  most  friendly  and  beneficial  mode  of  praise. 
From  other  readers*  he  will  receive*  we  doubt  not*  far  higher 
compliments ;  and  we  hope  that  this  notice  of  his  volume  will 
be  the  means  of  drawing  attention  to  it*  and  extending  the 
nle.  Our  verdict  is*  that  it  does  ’  betray  latent  power*^  and 
therefore  the  Author  is  acquitted  of  *  youthful  indiscretion*  in 
issuing  the  same  ;  and  we  wish  him  all  possible  success.  But 
let  him  beware  how  he  redeems  the  pledge  he  has  here  given. 
No  plea  of  youth  will  avail  hereafter*  in  the  event  of  indis¬ 
cretion*  but  he  must  prepare  to  endure  all  the  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties  of  criticism. 


Art.  VII.  l*Lpndon  in  the  Olden  Time  :  or  Tales  intended  to  illustrate 
the  Manners  and  Superstitions  of  its  Inhabitants*  from  the  Twelfth 
to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  8m.  8vo.  pp.  S24.  Price  10s.  Lon¬ 
don.  1825. 

1  The  Antiquary* $  Portfolio^  or  Cabinet  Selection  of  Historical  and 
Literary  Curiosities*  on  Subjects  principally  connected  with  the 
Manners,  Customs*  and  Moi^*  Civil*  Militai^*  and  Ecclesiastical 
Government*  Ac.  Ac.  of  Great  Britain*  during  the  Middle  and 
Latter  Ages.  With  Notes.  By  J.  S.  Forsyth.  In  two  Volumes, 
pp.  Price  18s.  London.  1825. 


pueucai  m  toe  genuine  r.A.o.  He*  intent  upon  matter  ot  tact 
^  chronology*  knows  better  than  to  waste  that  time  in  idle 


■DODQments,  and  raadfe  only  thoM  hath 

nten  out  the  letters.’  He  U  a  miser  'of  pelf,  and 
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liret  upon  the  orts  of  the  historian.  He  burrowa  in  thepi^ 
and  can  see  clear  only  in  the  twilight  of  history.  Now,  eoa. 
pared  with  such  a  man,  what  a  mere  trifler  is  Geoffrey  Crtjoi, 
who  saunters  through  Great  Eastcheap  or  Little  Britain,  a 
search  of  some  antique  archway  or  '  quaintly  carved  projict. 

•  ing  house-front,*  tliat  may  serve  as  the  key-note  to  loai 
strange  fantasy,  or  a's  the  nucleus  to  a  cluster  of  associatioii 
relating  to  the  olden  time  !  Yet,  it  is  well,  if  those  who  m 
doomed  to  live  in  London,  can  by  such  means  get  a 
times  from  its  vulgar  din  and  coarse  realities  into  the  distiaoi 
of  the  past,  and  gather  fancies  from  brick  and  stone, — as  pob 
travellers  are  sometimes  reduced  to  feed  on  moss  and  licW 
We  can  enter  into  the  feelings  described  by  the  Author  of 
these  Tales.  Time  has  been,  when  we  have  found  it  a  loxiiy 
to  turn  from  the  glare  and  noise  of  Modern  London  with  in 
well-dressed  crowds  and  showy  windows,  into  some  quiet 
nook  of  the  old  city,  where  we  could  have  fancied  ourselfu 
suddenly  transplanted  to  a  foreign  scene, — the  architectare, 
the  narrow  street,  or  spacious  court,  the  general  air  of  tb 
whole,  those  of  other  days.  Alas  !  these  picturesque  reiki  of 
old  days  are  fast  vanishing.  Our  fathers  can  remembe 
when  Aldgate,  Bishopsgate,  Moorgate,  Cripnlegate,  Newgate, 
and  Ludgate  were  yet  standing, — before  Queen  Elizalm'i 
statue  from  Ludgate  to  St.  Dunstan’s  ; — ^.when  Tempk 
Bar  yti  retained  its  human  garnish  of  rebel  heads,  (one  of 
which  fell  into  a  baker’s  basket,)  and  strong  oaken  bin 
marked  the  extent  of  the  city  liberties; — when  the  lighten 
still  came  up  to  Fleet  Bridge  ;-^wheQ  every  house  in  Cheapiido 
had  its  sign,  and  few  shops  had  the  luxury  of  glazed  winoowi, 
while,  instead  of  the  Hag  stones,  the  irregular  pathway  wii 
only  distinguished  from  the  road  by  a  row  of  posts* when 
houses  still  stood  on  London  bridge,  on  each  side  of  the  wij, 
except  in  the  middle,  where  there  was  an  iron  railing,  whicb 
now  encloses  Bishopsgate  church-yard; — when  the  Bank  of 
England  had  not  yet  swallowed  up  St  Christopher  and  all  b 
pariah,  and  Gresham  College  had  not  been  made  to  give  wij 
ibr  the  Excise-ofiice when  it  was  unsafe  to  cross  Moor*ficUi 


•  When  the  struts  were  new  paved,  all  these  poati  were  rempwt 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  epigram.  The  new  pavsij^t 
was  at  6rst  called  Scotch  pavement :  Lord  Bute  was  then  fri** 
mmister. 

*  The  new  Scottish  pavement  is  worthy  of  praise : 

We* re  indebted  to  Gotland  for  mending  our  wayv. 

But  what  we  can  never  forgive  them,  some  sayi 
lii  that  they  have  taken  our  posts  all  away.* 
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ifter  dark  on  account  of  the  frequent  robberies^.and  when  rural 
delights  were  to  be  enjoyed  in  Marybone  gardens.  Such  are 
some  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  century — improvements,  some  persons  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  consider  them,  but  not  so  thinks  the  aniiq^uary. 

The  present  Author  carries  ns  a  little  further  baca. 

*  Could  an  inhabitant  of  this  great  and  opulent  city  be  transported 
beck  to  the  days  of  our  first  Henry,  and  behold  the  low  and  scattered 
houses,  built  of  unhewn  stone,  and  roofed  with  straw,  the  irregular 
streets,  almost  impassable  from  pitfalls,  the  church^  not  rearing 
their  sharp-pointetl  and  delicately  wrought  arches,  or  supporting  the 
liry  spire  or  richly  pinnacled  tower,  but  constructed  of  ruae  materials, 
with  the  low,  unornamented  arch,  the  wooden  steeple,  and  but 
icsotily  furnished  with  glass  windows could  he  observe  the  rude 
but  massive  wall  skirting  the  river,  which,  unfettered  by  embankroentSy 
unimpeded  in  its  course  save  by  the  one  fragile  wooden  bridge,  bore 
00  its  ample  current  the  osier-bound  shallop,  the  unwieldy  canack,  or 
the  high-decked  galley  of  the  Norman  adventurer or  wheoy 
turning  to  the  north,  his  eye  rested  on  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
forest  of  Essex  and  Enfield  Chase,  extending  even  to  the  eastern  wall 
of  tlie  city*,  where  the  red  deer  bounded  in  tameless  freedom,  and 
the  boar  and  wild  ox  sought  refuse  from  the  spear  of  the  hunter ;  and 
beheld  tlie  sterility  around  unbrmten,  save  by  the  small  portions  of 
cultivated  land  that  surrounded  the  little  villages  of  Hochestone 
and  Iseldunef,  or  the  lately  founded  priory  establishments  of  St. 
Mary  Spiul  and  the  nuns  of  Clerkenwell ;  could  the  present  inhabi- 
isnts  of  London  recognise  in  this  rude  scene,— -the  **  lady  of  the 
kingdoms” — the  modern  Tyre  ? 

*  Yet,  pre-eminent  among  the  cities  as  she  now  stands,  more 
marked  was  her  pre-eminence  at  this  early  period ;  for,  within  the 
hallowed  circle  of  her  rude  walls,  liberty  sought  her  first  asylum  from 
the  stem  genius  of  Norman  polity.  The  burgher  of  London^  even 
in  these  ancient  times,  boasted  that  **  lyke  and  alker  the  maner  of 
olde  Troye,”  the  bondsman  who  remained  a  year  and  a  day  within 
Hot  privileged  walls,  cast  off  for  ever  the  yoke  of  servituae ;  and 
vith  proud  exultation  he  pointed  to  the  precious  slip  of  parchment, 
ooDo^ed  by  the  pitiless  conqueror,  which  declared  him  **  law-worthy,” 


*  This  must  be  a  mistake,  as  Stebben-heath  (Stepney)  intervened 
between  London  and  the  river  Lea,  which  was  the  boundary  of  tho 
forests  of  Essex. 

t  Cowley  thus  speaks  of  Islington,  in  apostrophizing  *  the  monster 
•  London.* 

*  Let  but  the  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go, 

And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so, 

£v*n  thou  who  dost  thy  millions  boast, 

A  village  leu  than  Islington  wilt  grow, 

A  solitude  almost.* 

Vou  XXVI.  N.S.  P 
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and  which  accorded  to  him  the  important  rights  of  beoueathing  bii 
own  propertji  and  of  being  judged  at  his  own  tribunals.  Huiabie, 
rude,  unadorned,  as  yet,  with  gorgeous  structures  and  toweri^ 
palaces.  London  lifted  her  head,  the  city  of  refuge, —the  lanctowy 
of  liberty,  —  the  privileged  burgh,  —  whose  high  immuoitiei  tki 
mightiest  baron  or  the  prowest  knight,  dared  not  to  violate.* 

In  the  Antiquary’s  Portfolio,  some  curious  particulars  ire 
given,  from  William  Fitz-Stephen,  descriptive  of  London  n 
5ic  reign  of  Henry  11. 

•  It  has  on  the  east  part  a  tower  palatine,  very  large  and  very 
strong;  whose  court  and  walls  rise  up  from  a  deep  foundation ;  tht 
mortar  is  tempered  with  the  blood  ot  beasts.  On  the  west  are  tvs 
castles  well  fenced.  The  wall  of  the  city  is  high  and  great,  conti¬ 
nued  with  seven  gates,  which  are  made  double,  and  on  the  nortk 
distinguished  with  turrets  by  spaces.  Likewise  on  the  south,  Londoi 
hath  been  enclosed  with  walls  and  towers,  but  the  large  river  if 
Thames,  well  stored  with  fish,  and  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flovi, 


before  it  and  some  bulwarks :  it  is  two  miles  from  the  city,  contioaed 
with  a  suburb  full  of  people. 

•  Gardens, — Every  where  without  the  houses  of  the  suburbs,  the 
citizens  have  gardens  and  orchards  planted  with  trees,  large,  beauti* 
fuf,  and  one  joining  to  another. 

•  Pastures  of  the  Londoners.^On  the  north  side  are  fields  for  pii* 
ture,  and  meadows,  very  pleasant ;  among  which  the  river  waters  do 
flow,  and  the  wheels  of  the  mills*  are  turned  about  with  a  deligbtfol 
noise.  Very  near  lieth  a  large  forest,  in  w’hich  are  woody  groves  of 
wild  beasts ;  in  the  covers  whereof  do  lurk  bucks  and  does,  wild  born 
and  bulls. 

•  The  Fields. — The  arable  lands  are  no  pieces  of  gravel  ground, 
but  like  the  rich  fields  of  Asia,  which  bring  plentiful  corn,  and  fill  the 
bami  of  those  that  till  them,  with  an  excellent  crop  of  the  fruits  of 
Ceres. 

•  Their  There  are  also  about  London,  on  the  north  of  the 

suburbs,  choice  fountains  of  water,  sweet,  wholesome,  and  cleiOi 
tlreaming  forth  among  glistening  pebble  stones:  in  this  number, 
Holywell,  Clcrkenwell,  and  St.  Clement’s  well,  are  of  most  note, 
frequented  above  the  rest,  when  scholars  and  the  youth  of  the  city 
take  the  air  abroad  in  the  summer  evenings. 

•  Without  one  of  the  gates  is  a  certain  field,  smooth  both  in  nioe 
and  situation  (Smithfield  qu.  Smoothfield).  Every  Friday,  except 
some  greater  festival  come  in  the  way,  there  is  a  fine  sight  of  good 
horses  to  be  sold.  Many  come  out  of  the  city,  to  buy  or  look  oo,  to 

wit,  earls,  barons,  knights,  citizens,  all  resorting  hither.. . Whenlb^ 

Brest  moor  which  washes  Moorfields  at  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  • 
frozen  over,  great  companies  of  young  men  go  to  sport  upon  tlie  io^ 
......The  citizens  have  authority  to  hunt  in  Middlesex,  Hertfordshiio» 

and  all  the  Chilterne,  and  in  Kent,  as  far  as  Gray*water. 
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<  Tbe  only  plagues  of  Loudon  are,  immoderate  drinking  of  idle 
kihm  and  frequent  fires.* 

To  describe  the  manners  of  the  Londoners  of  other  days,  is 
i  more  difficult  task  than  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  metro* 
polls.  The  landscape  may  be  a  tolerably  faithful  picture  :  the 
figures  must  be  filled  up  from  fancy.  The  Author  of  these 
Tales  has,  however,  executed  his  task  with  no  ordinary  grace 
and  skill,  and  he  has  produced  a  very  pleasing  series  of  tales^ 
eight  in  number,  intended  to  illustrate  different  periods  from 
tbe  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  following  specimen 
if  from  the  tale  entitled.  For  the  Red  Rose ;  the  time,  the 
fifteenth  century. 

•  She  if  a  sweet  and  goodly  city,  and  a  most  ancient  one  too,  re¬ 
plied  the  fcrjeant  at  law,  for  whom  antiquity  had  far  greater  claims 
thin  beauty ;  for  London,  or  Troynouvant,  was  founded  by  king 
Brut,  1170  years  before  the  year  of  grace,  being  about  the  time  that 
Gideon  was  judge  over  Israel.  So  ye  said,  master  Wynchyngham, 
rq)lied  the  citizen,  in  that  famous  speech  ye  made  in  the  cause  of 
Farringdon  against  the  liberty  of  St.  Martin's  le  grand ;  wherein  ye 
let  forth,  how  that  London  hath  all — Thu  was  what  1  said,  roaster 
Poynings,  **  that  our  city  hath  extant  such  dignity,  liberty,  and  royal 
custom,  as  was  from  ancient  time  used  and  had,**  mark  me  closely, 
master  Poynings,  **  in  the  great  city  of  Troy.**  I  mind  it  well,  mas¬ 
ter  Wyncliyngham,  a  marvellous  speech  it  was,— commend  roe  to 
lerieant  Wyncliyngham,  said  alderman  Landoise,  for  he  doth  not  only 
talk  about  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  and  the  city  charter,  but  he  be- 
ginneth  at  the  beginning,  and  sheweth  how  it  was  of  old  time,  in  the 
great  city  of  Troy ; — he’s  a  learned  man,  quoth  he.  Why,  truly, 
master  Poynings,  meekly  answered  the  delighted  serjeant,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  receive  as  humbly  as  possible  the  gratifying  compliments  of  his 
friend, — it  hath  cost  much  labour,  aye,  and  hard  study  i  for  Bracton, 
and  Glanvil,  and  Britton,  are  not  to  be  read  like  the  Canterbury 
tales,  or  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  and  such  like ;  but  great  bene& 
it  there  in  beginning,  as  alderman  Landoise  saitb,  at  the  beginning. 
Ye  know  people  say  they  are  free-born  Englishmen,  because  of  the 
g^t  charter,  or,  perchance  they  say,  because  of  the  laws  of  king 
kdward  the  Confessor ;  now,  my  late  honoufable  master.  Sir  John 
Fortescue  (whom  God  assoil)  sheweth  the  true  reason  of  tbe  Englisb- 
man's  freedom  to  be— because  it  was  a  mixed  government  imder 
king  Brut,  there  being  both  Trojans  and  Italians  tnerein.  Commend 
me  to  ye  for  a  good  lawyer,  replied  master  Pojrnings,  delighted  at  the 
high  antiquity  of  his  franchises;  well,  should  1  get  by  any  mischance 
into  jeopardy,  roethinks  1  cannot  but  do  well  with  so  learned  a  man 
•I  ye  to  aid  me. 

*  Conversing  on  various  subjects,  the  travellers  crossed  the  wide 
city  ditch,  and,  passing  under  the  strongly  fortified  and  portculliaed 
gate,  above  which,  as  one  of  the  tutelar  saints  of  London,  St.  Erken- 
^^ald,  adorned  with  mitre  and  crosier,  raised  his  hands  as  in  the  Ml 
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orbettowing  hit  blessing  on  the  passenger,  they  entered  Bishoptgn^ 
street. 

*  It  was  an  interesting  and  picturesque  scene  that  Bishops^ 
street  exhibited  at  this  period ;  the  long  lines  of  tall  houses,  tkct 
projecting  stories  supported  by  dolphins,  or  angels;  their  plsiito 
fronts,  adorned  with  quaint  and  fanciful  devices ;  their  low  arcbci, 
but  richly  carved  door-ways;  their  wide  diamond  paned  casemealt 
and  their  high  pointed  gabels  yet  bright  with  the  rose  tints  of  em. 
ing ;  and  far  above,  the  airy  and  richly  pinnacled  spires  of  the  dq 
churches  gleaming  with  reflected  light  against  the  deepening  Ikm 
iky,  like  lances  of  fire, — and,  along  the  wide  and  neatly  paved  cem 
way,  the  fur-hooded  citizen->the  black  monk  of  the  holy  Trinity— 
the  **  fratcr  sancti  Crucisp*  with  his  silver  cross  in  his  hand,  aai 
wearing  the  same  sign  in  red  cloth  upon  his  mantle; — the  fair  dtj 
dame,  her  gown  closed  in  front  with  studs  of  silver,  with  the  mittn 
sleeve,  the  reticulated  head  dress,  and  the  broad  studded  girdle  almoit 
concealed  from  view  by  her  large  mantle ;  or,  the  lay  sister  of  8t 
Helen's,  in  her  plain  black  hood  and  mantle,  passed  slowly  along,  or 
stopped  to  gaze  at  the  unglazed  shop  windows  so  gaily  adorned  vidi 

fots  of  flowers;  where  the  apprentices,  holding  their  flat  wonKd 
nit  caps  in  their  hands,  stood  awaiting  the  summons  of  tlieir  cos 
Comers.’  pp.  213—216. 

The  following  conversation  takea  place  some  time  after, it 
the  postern-gate  of  St.  Helen’s  nunnery,  the  fountain-bead  4 
city  news. 

*  Well,  mistress  Bassett,  said  sister  Amy,  addressing  an  e)M 
matron,  the  widow  of  a  worthy  draper,  and  aunt  to  master  Poyniap 
apprentice,  a  few  days  after  the  last  conversation — well,  good  roittmi 
Bassett,  what  a  worfd  we  live  in  !  nothing  stable — nothing  certsia- 
here  to-day,  away  on  the  morrow — what  shall  we  say  to  it  ? 

*  Aye,  what  indeed,  mistress  Amy  :  well,  “  ’tis  ill  wind  that  bisv* 
clh  n<^dy  good  I’ve  just  come  from  master  Poynings,  and  theret 
be,  and  his  daughter  Constance,  all  in  their  best  clothes  in  honour  of 
the  news — and  master  Wynchyngham,  and  that  new  friend  of  hk 
roaster  Fitzhugh,  methinks  they  call  him,  and  there  are  the  bel 
tankards  out  as  though  it  were  Christmas  time — and  "  St.  George  kr 
queen  Margaret” — “‘a  long  voyage  to  Edward” — and  ••  the  R«4 
Rote,”  all  washed  down  witli  cups  of  malvoisie ; — they  seem  goii| 
right  wode  for  joy  of  the  news.  Quentin,  poor  lad,  is  quite  be^ 
hioiaelf;  there*a  he  and  the  men  drinking  charneco,  and  sln^ 
**  Robin  Hood”  and  **  Chevy  Chase”  til!  Candlewycke  street  nsji 
with  them.  Quentin  heard  the  tydings  this  morning  when  he  w* 
out  in  Finsbury  •Helds  with  his  bow  and  arrows,  to  shoot  at  the  pricU 
•s  ye  know  it  hath  been  commanded  for  prentice  lads,  on  pain  of  t!xk 
roasters  fining  a  noble — a  fearful  sum,  truly !  The  boy’s  a  good 
already,  though  he  began  but  last  Easter  ;  well,  away  he  runs  boig 
for  joy  of  the  news,  and  Icavcth  his  good  bow  of  witch-elm  and  » 
two  arrows  behind  him.  Master  Fitzhugh  was  there  before  hkk 
though,  telling  all  about  it,  and  Quentin  saith  he  is  sore  he 
noble  geuUeman  in  disguise,  for  he  knoweth  every  thing. 
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c  Well*  whit  will  my  lady  prioreti  do  now,  said  tist^  Amy,  mu* 
i{^y  •  she  will  be  pleased  because  master  Poyniogt  is ;  and,  more- 
•ffr,  king  Henry  is  good  and  holy;  whereas,  in  roy  simple  opinion, 
king  Edward  is  more  fit  for  this  world  than  the  next,  but  more  6t  for 
theiingdom  of  Sathan  than  for  either ;  but  then,  alderman  Croeby 
will  be  sorely  cast  down,  and,  methinks,  the  five  hundred  marks  he 
gave  toward  our  church  was  out  of  thankfulness  for  tlie  good  fortunes 
of  king  Edward,  and  if  so,  we  shall  ffet  no  more. 

•  Well,  mistress  Amy,  perchance  alderman  Crosby  will  tum,-^Lord 
Warwick  hath,  and  why  should  not  he  ?  Nay,  nay,  good  mistress, 
alderman  Crosby  will  not  turn  for  any  man.  out  how  will  he  do  natVp 
seeing  he  is  sheriff, — and  rides  about  with  his  fair  collar  round  his 
seek,  and  commands  all  men  to  keep  peace  in  the  name  of  the  king  f 
Now,  king  Edward  was  king  yesterday,  and  to-day  it  is  king  Henry ; 
DOW,  if  that  learned  gentleman,  roaster  Wynchyngham  were  here,  I 
would  make  bold  to  ask  him  how  it  was  in  the  time  of  king  Lud,  who, 
they  say,  built  the  gate.  Methinks,  those  times  of  king  Lud  must 
have  been  comfortable  times  for  all  Christian  people,  for  there  was  no 
ighting  for  red  and  white  roses  then. 

(  Ave,  they  were  the  good  old  times,  Pll  warrant  me,  returned  mis¬ 
tress  bosiett,  they  had  no  foreigners  among  them  then  t  and  I  heard 
roaster  Wynchyngham  say  once,  in  Guildhall,  that  erery  one  did  at 
he  listeih.  Well,  mistress  Bassett,  this  is  a  joyful  day  for  master 
Poynings,  but  I  should  much  like  to  know  who  that  master  Fitxhugh 
really  is/  pp.  225—228. 

Fitzhugii  is  the  hero  of  the  tale.  He  ia  a  partizan  of  Queen 
Margaret's,  and  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Barnet,  he  is  en* 
trust^  with  the  charge  of  her  jewels,  which  he  deposits  with 
that  trusty  citizen.  Master  Poynings.  At  the  same  tiihe,  he 
leaves  with  the  worthy  draper  a  seal-ring,  intended  as  a  present 
for  his  fair  daughter  Constance.  This  fatal  gift  is  very  near 
costing  Mr.  Poynings  a  halter.  His  daughter  would  not  wear 
it ;  he  therefore  kept  it  himself,  and  one  day  lent  it  to  a  friend^ 
to  seal  a  piece  of  vellum  with.  In  consequence  of  this  inno* 
cent  act,  the  worthy  citizen  is  dragged  from  his  bed  at  mid- 
aigbt,  and  committed  to  Newgate  under  the  charge  of  high 
treason.  It  proves  to  be  Lord  Oxford’s  seal-ring  wherewith  he 
scaled  the  proclamation. 

*  I  would  that  King  Edward  had  heard  your  sayings,  roaster  Crosby, 
growled  the  recorder, — what  can  be  more  edifying  and  comforting  lo 
these  dangerous  times  than  the  sight  of  a  hansed  traitor  ?  Poynings 
Uketh  his  last  meal  to-night,  for,  by  eight  of  the  clock  to-morrow, 
be  shall  be  turned  off.  At  eight  to-morrow !  exclaimed  the  thunder* 
M^k  sheriff ;  what  1  when  a  band  of  masterless  outlaws,  and  Falcon* 

who  fights  like  any  dragon,  are  even  in  Southwark  1  are  we 
to  endanger  the  peace  of  this  poor  city  to  hang  a  worthy  citizen  ?— 
Ht  must  be  hanged  if  ye  get  not  a  respite,  coolly  returned  the  re- 
corder.<^Our  la^ !  we  shall  have  enow  to  do  to  get  bills,  and  parti* 
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stnt,  and  pikes,  and  axes,  for  our  men,  and  to  see  that  the  An. 
bridges  and  portcullises  are  in  order:  well,  my  lady  priorenilg 
send  to  the  tower,  though,  alasi  I  trow  it  will  be  in  vain 
a  worthy  citizen  on  such  evidence  ?  exclaimed  the  sheriff,  moaS 
his  horse,  and  spurring  as  though  he  rode  for  his  life aye,  it 
as  ye,  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, — cowards  who  love  a  halter  bsciai 
they  dare  not  use  a  sword,-— that  have  brought  shame  on  our  caa^ 
and  dabbled  our  stainless  white  rose  in  innocent  blood. 

*  The  exertions  of  the  lady  prioress  were  vain with  her  aim; 
Constance,  she  took  her  last  sorrowful  fsrewel  of  her  brother,  and  ^ 
turned  to  poss  the  night  in  fervent  supplications  for  the  eternal 
fare  of  him,  who,  on  the  morrow,  would  cease  to  be ;  and  thefiig 
white  light  of  day-break  dawned  on  the  flickering  and  dying  tapenw 
the  altar,  and  on  the  pale  and  care-worn  features  of  the  holy 
hood,  who,  through  tne  watches  of  the  night,  had  been  prostrstska 
fore  it.  As  the  morning  reddened  into  day,  the  clang  of  armour,  lb 
neighing  and  tramp  of  horses,  the  harsh  grating  of  the  cross-bowi,ab 
the  loud  shouts  of  the  crowd  of  men  at  arms,  already  assembled  i 
Crosby-place,  formed  a  strange  and  melancholy  contrast  to  the  sOesoi 
of  the  adjoining  church;  unbroken,  save  by  the  solemn  chant  of  tb 
miserere^  at  intervals  swelling  into  full  harmony,  and  then  dying  swi^ 
in  sweet  and  mournful  cadence. 

*  Our  lady,  and  St.  Helen,  and  all  the  saints  in  the  golden  lega^ 
save  us!  cried  sister  Amy,  rushing  in  and  wringing  her  hands  wttka 
terribed  a  countenance  as  St.  Anthony,  when  assaulted  by  all  lb 
legions  of  the  evil  one. 

*  No  time  for  praying  now,  my  lady, — masterless  men, — berce  rob 
bers,— outlaws  and  scatterlings,  no  one  knoweth  who,  are  assaolui| 
the  bridge  !-^ere*s  old  master  Levenham,  from  the  bridge-fool,-* 

truly,**  saith  he,  **  my  house,  methought,  would  be  about  my  cm 
so  I've  e'en  come  hither;"  and  here's  Mrs.  Bassett  holding  up br 
two  hands,— and  here's  master  Rampayne  with  his  chest  of  plstcr- 
and  mn«tcr  Hardetl  and  his  prentice  with  the  best  household  sta(* 
and  old  Mrs.  Breton  with  her  dog  and  two  parcel-gilt  cups, — all  pnf 
ing  sanctuary ;— though,  truly,  'tis  only  a  sanctuary  in  some  scst, a 
being  a  religious  house.  Come,  my  lady,  or  by  St.  Helen,  the  gm 
will  be  battered  in  pieces, — for  the  great  cross  bar  is  all  rust  eM 
and  the  lock,  like  myself.  Heaven  save  us!  is  growing  worse  tfi 
worse  every  day. 

*  Tlie  prioress  arose,  and,  if  indeed  she  felt  alarm,  it  was  undisom 
ibie,  for  she  pronounced  the  blessing  with  a  brm  voice,  and,  disromil 
the  holy  sisterhood,  took  her  way  with  a  alow  and  steady  footstep  H 
the  gate. 

•Heaven  save  us,  my  lady!  exclaimed  master  Levenham,  etb 
entered ;  the  bridge-gate  shook  as  though  mangonels  were  agaimtit,— 
and  there’s  alderman  Joscelyn  riding  about  with  one  of  his  roeirt 
aallcts  on  his  head,  instead  of  that  brave  new  helmet  roaster  .AadiHt 
of  Coleman  street  made  him, — and  there's  alderman  Crosby  in  bri|b 
harness,  making  proclamation  at  the  standard,  in  Cornhill,  about  otf 
lord  the  king,  ■  and  about  Aldgate ;  and,  moreover^  there  vt  tb 
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irUch  and  bright  capa,  but  in  old  battered 

iBonooa*  with  pikes  and  new  bills, — and  Miles  Fordham,  the  black" 
miih,  and  his  men,  with  their  ^reat  sledge-hammers  for  the  port- 

nilltf.  Aye,  my  lady,  said  mutress  Bassett,  anxious  to  throw  her 

r  *  _ ^  _ ,  .1. _ _ * _ 


of  ibem — we  must  hare  some  good  bowmen,  and  a  company  of  stout 
billmeo.  Come  hither  to  the  gatc-"4o  the  gate/’ — cried  they. 

•  0  my  lady  i  we  can  let  in  no  more,  said  sister  Amy/ 

•  a  a  a  a 

•  Our  lady !  ’tis  well  we  closed  the  gate.  Here’s  a  company  of 
itout  fellows  in  buff  jerkins,  driving  back  Alderman  Clopton’s  men,— 

1  know  them  by  the  lion’s  heads  on  their  sleeves ;  thougli,  truly  saith 
matter  Forde,  methinks  an  ass’s  head  would  suit  alderman  Clopton 
better, — here  is  sore  work.  Sweet  St.  Helen  !  if  there  is  not  alderman 
Bsisetr,  your  husband's  cousin-german,  mistress  Bassett,  on  a  whito 
korse,  in  a  suit  of  brass  armour,  laying  about  him  as  though  he  were 
Jadsi  Macabee,  in  the  miracle  play,— and  there  are  men  at  arms  be- 
kiod  him,  with  battle-axes  at  their  backs,  and  short  swords  and  buck¬ 
lers  i— here’s  alderman  Crosby,  noble  gentleman  1  aye,  he’s  not  the 
Din  to  fly  away, — with  his  bright  sword,  like  St.  George  when  they 
nw  him  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  he  hath  a  pennon  in  nis  hand  he 
vsTes  it, — what  doth  he  say  ?  good  master  Hardell,  for  your  ears  are 
rounger  than  mine,— he  is  off,  and  they  all  follow  like  so  many  stag 
iiounds.  By  the  seven  joys  of  Paradise,  1  manrel  not  that  our  youth 
love  these  wars  and  fightings,  for  the  good  company  have  set  up  a 
shout,  and  tossed  up  their  caps,  as  though  they  were  bidden  to  a 
Christmas  banquet ; — alack  !  here’s  father  Benedict,  with  some  brother 
of  the  holy  Trinity,  and  Quentin,  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting,  laughing 
ss  though  ’twere  a  May  game  !— ah,  ye  young  ne’er-do -good,— your 
worthy  master  hanged,  and  ye  laughing  as  though  breaking  Christian 
men’s  heads  were  as  good  sport  as  the  popinjay  ! 

’  Let  him  in,  sister  Amy,— he  brings  good  news,  doubtless,  cried 
the  sunt;  while  her  petition  within-side,  was  supported  by  a  most 
peremptory  knocking  without.  St.  Helen  save  us,  or  we  are  clean 
undone !— Ihold, — hold — father  Benedict !  stay  them — the  gate  will  be 
m  pieces,  we  cannot  let  in  the  rebels  in  buff  coats,  screamed  the  por« 
terets.  We  had  better  let  them  in,  or  they  will  make  way  for  them- 
Klres,  said  master  Hardell,  swiftly  removing  the  various  incumbrances 
that  had  been  placed  against  it.  Help !  good  people— alderman  Cros- 
7  help  1  cried  sister  Amy,  regardless  of  the  anger  of  father  Bene- 
^ what  ?  not  call  for  help,  and  this  ancient  and  pious  house  of 


W  alderman  Crosby  come  hither,  for  we  are  all  in  sore  jeopardy  of 
Wjl  we  are  all  undone! 

‘  St.  Gemge  I  cried  young  Bassett,  entering,  commend  roe  to  a 
“^ht  of  St,  Nicholas throw  off  the  cloak,  my  good  master,  and 
^  them  bow  bravely  master  Fitxliugh  brought  ye  ofL  A  wondrous 
^veraoce  hath,  indeed,  been  wrought  for  me,  replied  master  Poy- 
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oinM  ihrowing  back  hit  hood, — where’s  roaster  Fiuhugh  ?  Bqi 
re^i^  he,  laughing,  I  roade  bold  to  borrow  a  coat  from 
alderronn  Bassett’s  senring  roen,  and  now  1  can  go  down  to 
bridge  in  safety  ; — hasten  and  bid  farewell  to  my  lady  priorew 
Consunce,  for  in  an  hour  ye  roust  be  down  the  river.’  pp,  278-<i 

Fourteen  years  roll  away  ere  Fitzhugh  returns ;  but  it  i 
then  in  the  train  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  as  Walter  de  Vere,tk 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  :  and  Master  Poynings’s  daogbtif, 
the  lady  Constance,  on  her  milk-white  palfrey,  is  at  his  lidt 
And  there  was  Master  Poynings  himself,  •  welcomed, 

*  welcoming  his  brethren  of  the  fraternitye  of  the  h\mti 

*  Marie  of  t1ie  drapers.’  And  at  a  sumptuous  feast  given  bf 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  Grocer’s  hall,  the  health  of  the  wonbj 
citizen  and  his  noble  son-in-law  are  given  by  the  civic  monaicL 
We  have  not  room  for  the  neat  speech  in  which  he  retm 
thanks  for  the  honour,  but  in  conclusion,  after  filling  his  task 
ard  *  to  the  prosperous  state  of  this  our  sweet  land,  andtk 

*  wealth  and  great  increase  of  this  our  good  city,’— he  addi: 
^  And  suffer  an  old  Lancastrian  once  more  to  shout  5(. 

*  George!  for  the  red  rose P 

We  think  this  upon  the  whole  the  best  tale  in  the  volume; 
but  ‘  Mabel  de  Gysouts,’  *  The  Involuntary  Miracle/  and  ‘u 

*  Evening  at  York  Place’  have  all  considerable  merit;  andvt 
■hall  be  well  pleased  to  see  a  second  series.  Some  pleiiio| 
ballads  in  imitation  of  our  early  poetry,  are  interspersed.  We 
must  make  room  for  a  specimen,  and  we  take  the  lines  wiiicii 
serve  as  a  prologue  to  the  Tales. 

•THE  OLDEN  TIME! 

•  The  olden  time !  aye,  the  olden  time ! 

Tho’  wild  the  fable,  though  rude  the  rhyme. 

Oh  !  dear  is  a  tale  of  the  olden  time. 

Those  times  of  marvel  and  mystery. 

Those  times  we  never  again  may  see 
When  life  was  a  wild  and  gorgeous  dream, 

A  meteor  glancing  with  fitful  beam ; 

When  the  knight  prick’d  forth  with  his  lance  in  rest. 

To  far  distant  lanu  at  his  ladye’s  behest ; 

WThen  the  Templar  rushed  to  the  Holy  Land ; 

When  the  Troubadour  wandered  with  harp  in  hand  | 

WThen  the  rosy  garland  of  gay  Provence 
W reathed  bloomingly  round  the  warrior’s  lance ; 

W’hen  the  outlaw  dwelt  ’neath  the  green-wood  tree. 
Chasing  the  red  deer  merrUy  ; 

And  England*  veoroen  batUed  stour 

On  the  &lds  of  Creasy  and  Asincour*  j 


m 
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•  The  olden  time  1  the  olden  time  I 
Though  harth  the  diction,  the*  quaint  the  rhjmi^ 
Oh !  dear*8  the  romaunt  of  the  olden  time  I 
For  all  was  then  bright,  and  strange,  and  new ; 
>^nd  nought  was  certain,  yet  all  seem’d  true ; 
And  truth  was  fable,  and  fiction  drest 
Her  witching  phantoms  in  truth’s  own  vest: 

The  goblin  bestrode  the  midnight  blast ; 

Tlie  shrouded  ghost  thro*  the  cloister  past ; 

And  forms  of  beauty  surpassingly  fair 
Spread  their  gossamer  wings  on  the  viewless  air ; 
And  spirits  from  heaven  and  angels  bright 
Rose  with  daxzling  sheen  on  the  hermits  sight ; 
And  faery  maids  oore  the  brave  knight  away 
To  live  in  joyaunce  and  youth  for  aye* 


*  Yes,  dear  are  the  fables  of  olden  time ! 

So  sweetly  witching,  so  rudely  sublime 
Are  the  strange,  wild  marvels  of  olden  time. 

For  the  sage  would  his  mighty  tome  unfold. 

While  heroes,  and  sages,  and  monarchs  of  old, 

And  forms  of  unearthly  beauty  would  pass, 

Beaming  in  light  o’er  his  charmed  glass  ; 

And  his  was  the  power  that  unlock^  the  store 
Of  knowledge  and  might,  which  the  Magi  of  yore 
Had  snatched  from  the  Demons;  and  his  the  skill 
With  pure  gold,  from  rude  dross,  his  alembic  to  till; 
While  the  chalice  of  immortality 
Gleamed  enticingly  fair  to  his  gifted  eye ; 

While  earth  and  ocean,  and  heaven  and  hell, 

Lay  open  before  the  mighty  spell, 

And  tne  stars  in  their  courses  kept  watch  sublime 
Oh !  high  were  the  visions  of  olden  time  1 


*  But  all  hath  pass’d, — and  the  half-erased  stone. 
The  ivy-wreatned  column  nodding  alone. 

The  oriel  window’s  rich  tracery. 

The  cloister’s  delicate  imagery. 

The  pointless  lance,  and  the  rusted  sword. 

The  crumbling  parchment’s  cherished  hoard 
Of  awful  signs,  rich  with  mystery 
Of  Cabala,  or  deep  Alchemy,— 

And  the  missal  with  fadeless  colours  still  bright. 

Or  the  time-worn  scutcheon  of  once-famed  knight. 
Or  the  rude  minstrel’s  half  lost  rhyme, 

Is  all  to  us  of  the  olden  time ; 

Save  those  visions  so  witching,  so  wild,  and  high. 
That  rise  when  we  muse  upon  days  gone  by. 


*  And  therefore,  most  dear  art  thou  to  me, 
Old  Troynouvant;  for  1  ne’er  can  see 
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Thine  ancient  bridge,  nor  ihy  mjstic  »tone«  '7* « 

Nor  lift  the’melloir  and  ailfery  lone  ^ 

Of  the  helli  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  t 

Nor  that  bktory-teeining  structure  tee, 

Thine  age-bleached  Tower,  nor  thy  civic  hallt  # 

Nor  the  ruined  fragments  of  thy  wall, 

Nor  thy  Templar’s  time-worn  effigies,—  i  W 

But  pageants  of  elder  days  round  me  rise*  ^  K ' 

Romance  resumeth  her  whilom  reign;  i 

Thine  age- past  glories  beam  bright  again ;  '  ^ 

And  the  pride  and  the  pomp  of  chiv^ry  {i; 

In  vanishing  beauty  fleet  swiftly  by* 

*  And  ns  the  minstrel  in  slumber  bound,  j  1 1 

Listed  sweet  music  stealing  around,  | 

Awaking,  essay'd  to  catch  that  strain  *  4 

Of  unearthly  sweetness,  but  all  in  vain ;  -  1-^ 

Tet,  still  with  weak  hands  the  chords  would  try,  . 

Of  that  magic  and  heaven-born  melody ;  p|| 

Thus,  so  sweet,  but  so  matchless,  to  me  appears  'I  j 
Thy  faerie- bright  vision  of  long-past  years  :  <  S-  | 

And  thus,  though  all  skilless,  with  powers  too  scant,  A  40 
Would  I  trace  thy  fleet  shadows,  old  Troynouvant,  1  ^ 
And  shew  thee,  as  witching,  as  vividly  bright, 

As  thou  risest  at  times  to  my  eager  sight.  > 

Alas !  alas  1  I  may  never  braid  « {  ^  j 

A  garland  well  worthy  to  crown  thy  head  :  '  •  t 

Yet,  tho’  scant  and  tho*  rude  the  offering  be,  '  ^m  '\ 

The  best  that  1  may  would  1  bring  to  thee,*  v 

The  Antiquary's  Portfolio  is  an  entertaining  compilatioi 
of  anecdotes,  letters,  and  extracts  illustrative  of  the  olden  titne. 
The  venerable  John  Stow,  and  the  right  worthy  John  Erelyi, 
whose  portraits  face  the  title-pages,  have  furnished  a  Itf 
portion  of  the  materials.  The  diary  of  Mr,  Pepys  and  sow 
other  modern  works,  have  also  been  laid  under  contributios 
If,  however,  instead  of  the  pompous  display  of  authors  quoted 
and  works  extracted  from,  Mr,  Forsyth  nad  acknowledged  tke 
sources  to  which  he  has  been  indebted  for  the  several  artidci. 
it  would  have  added  to  the  respectability  of  the  work,  h* 
strange  that  he  should  not  have  given  the  title  of  BecknuB** 
History  of  Intentions  in  his  Catalogue,  We  have  obserfcd 
soine  errors,  and  omissions,  but  we  shall  hardly  be  expected  te 
criticise  a  compilation  of  this  sort :  it  is  an  amusing  olio. 


*  M 
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Till.  LnUtm  Gr/^cthLaHmam  m  Naoim  TettamenHm*  0(m« 
geait  Joh.  Frieder.  Schleusner ;  ia  CompeDdium  redegk  Jotnnct 
Cireji  LX.D.  8vo.  pp.  4Sd.  Price  lie.  London,  18t6. 

POOR  SCHLEUSNER !  The  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  re^ 
publications  of  his  Lexicon,  seem  to  have  vexed  him  most 
outrageously  and  most  unreasonably.  We  really  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  why  books  published  in  one  country,  may  not  be  re¬ 
printed  in  another,  provided  that  there  be  nothing  special  in 
tke  circumstances  of  the  case.  For  instance,  the  reprinting  of 
Scbweighmuser’s  Herodotus  always  appeared  to  us  an  unjusti- 


had  been  pam  tor  c^y-rigni  in  reliance  on  its  extensive  ana 
regular  sale  among  English  students.  Though  the  price  was 
somewhat  high,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  was  unduly  so,  con¬ 
sidering  the  inevitable  expenses.  Materials,  workmanship, 
editing,  freight,  and  duty,  were  all  to  be  covered  ;  and  we  are. 
not  aware  that  the  booksellers  who  were  the*\>roprietors,  added 
Anything  more  than  a  fair  profit  upon  this  considerable  outlay. 
In  the  case  of  Scbleusner's  book,  however,  the  case  was  very 
different.  His  Lexicon  had  not  merely  been  printed  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  was  in  the  hands  of  a  German  publisher,  and  wae 
dearly  designed  for  German  readers,  since  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  was  occasionally  employed  in  interpretation,  without 
any  translation  for  the  accommodation  ot  foreign  readers. 
Moreover,  there  had  been,  during  the  war,  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  books  from  the  Continent ;  and  we  really 
^nnot  see  why  w'e  were  to  be  lefl  to  the  chances  of  smnggliog, 
in  favour  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Mr.  Schleusner  and  bis 
bookseller,  when  there  was  a  fair  and  obvious  way  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty,  by  printing  for  ourselves.  Add  to  this,  that 
it  was  a  doubtful  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  book- 
tellers,  and  that  its  success  has  gone  further  towards  making 
Schleusner  popular,  than  would  have  been  effected  by  the 
dower  processes  of  importation.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
^  Lexicographer  fumes  and  frets  at  a  great  rate  in  the  pra¬ 
nce  to  his  last  edition.  He  charges  the  Editors  with  being 
utterly  ignorant  of ^ quid  sii  librum  recenserCf  since  they  have 
made  the  slightest  addition,  nor  removed  all  the  errom  of 
German  copy,  but  have  added  unpardonable  blundcrii*bt 
^ir  own.  He  finishes,  after  a  contemptuous  refusal  to  repeat 
uoccond  time  the  names  of  these  piratical  gentry,  by  what  ti 
Quch  more  to  the  purpose — recapitulating  the  advantages  of  his 
uew  edition,  both  generally  as  much  corrected  and  improved, 
I  Q2 
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and  specifically  as  being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  sixty^ 
new  words. 

It  is  from  this  last  and  improved  edition  that  the 
handy  and  well-executed  compendium  has  been  got  up ; 
though  we  have  no  wish  to  see  the  original  superseded,  wem 
quite  of  opinion  that  the  volume  before  us  is  a  seasonable  iid 
convenient  publication.  The  Lexicon  in  its  complete  state— 
by  the  way,  nothing  is  more  inconvenient  than  a  hand-book  ii 
more  volumes  than  one — consists  of  two  thick  octavo  tooMi, 
and  owes  a  great  part  of  its  bulk  to  its  quotations  from  proftoe 
authors.  Now  these,  valuable  as  they  are,  and  indispensable 
to  the  critical  student,  are  of  very  little  use  to  the  geoenl 
reader ;  and  to  persons  of  this  class,  a  manageable  compendioa 
will  be  highly  acceptable.  In  fact,  there  are  very  few  readen 
of  Greek  who  are  always  or  often  upon  stilts,  and  disposed  to 
hunt  the  meaning  of  a  word  through  half  a  score  folios;  tod 
we  should  suppose  that  a  light  manual,  containing  results  sod 
applications,  without  authorities,  ntay  be  convenient  for  geiM- 
ral  use,  while  the  other  lies  at  hand  for  special  reference. 
But  our  approval  of  this  publication  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
hope^  that  it  may  prove  the  means  of  making  Schleusner  t 
school-book.  In  its  origmnl  shape,  this  was  nearly  impossible. 
The  expense  was  formidable,  the  form  inconvenient,  and  i 
school-boy  never  dreams  of  wearying  himself  with  reference! 
to  Plato  and  Julian.  Here  is  all  tnat  a  tyro  wants,  and  ve 
trust  that  it  will  be  extensively  used  in  New  Testament  initii* 
tion. 

The  main  principle,  then,  of  this  volume  is,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  all  Schleiisner  s  lexicographical  interpretations,  together 
with  his  scripture  references,  and  this  without  abridgeiueot; 
while  nothing  is  sacrificed  but  what,  in  a  majority  of  instaoceii 
may  be  advantageously  dispensed  with. 

We  have  compared  portions  with  the  original^  etnd  tboogb 
we  have  found  a  very  few  instances,  chiefly  of  proper  nsoeii 
in  which  the  references  to  the  New  Testament  have  not  bew 
inserted,  yet,  in  all  important  cases,  we  have  found  the* 
fully  and  faithfully  cited.  Dr.  Carey's  name  is  a  guarantes  for 
correct  impression,  and  we  thank  him  for  a  book  of  which 
we  shall  ourselves  make  very  frequent  use,  ahd^  whid  oe 
cordially  recommend  to  others.  *  ' 


^  •  •  • 
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Aft  in  Chrhtian  Memorialt  of  tko  Niudeenih  Cenhnys  or  Sdtol 
Eniif^elical  Biography  of  the  lift  Twenty*6re  Yeart.  CoUtded 
and  Condeofed  by  Alfred  Biahop.  ISmo.  pp.  376*  Price  6t. 
Londoo.  1826. 

WE  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Bishop  hat  given  the  beat  reason 
that  he  might  have  founds  for  undertaking  a  collection 
of  this  kind. 

*  The  following  collection  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact,  that,  amidst 
the  multitude  of  biographical  works  which  have  of  late  years  issued 
from  the  press,  none,  with  which  the  Editor  is  acquainted,  has  limi* 
t^  iu  range  to  a  precise  period  of  modern  history  ;  but  they  have 
in  general  gone  back  to  a  remote  antiquity  for  lives  already  familiar 
to  the  public ;  while  those  of  more  recent  date  have  been  either 
wholly  omitted  or  superficially  described.  The*  illustrious  examples 
sf  holiness  and  wisdom  which  are  supplied  by  the  records  of  past 
ages,  cannot  indeed  be  too  frequently  exhibited  to  the  admiration  of 
their  descendants.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  highly  important  to 
demonstrate,  by  instances  nearer  our  own  time,  or  even  contempora- 
oeoui  with  ourselves,  that,  as  the  principles  of  evangelical  religion 
•re  in  themselves  the  same,  the  same  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in 
the  primitive  age  or  in  the  glorious  period  of  the  Reformation,  so, 
they  continue  to  exercise  an  undiminished  energy  in  elevating  the 
character  through  life  and  in  supporting  under  the  final  conflict.* 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  advantage  to  be  gained  in  reference 
to  this  object,  by  limiting  the  selection  to  so  short  a  period  aa 
*  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.*  But,  in  tlie  number 
and  value  of  biographical  memoirs  that  have  appeared  within 
that  period,  Mr.  Bishop  might  have  found  a  more  valid  plea 
for  a  collection  which  aims  at  giving,  in  a  condensed  form,  the 
substance  of  those  interesting  records  of  departed  worth.  The 
volume  contains  forty-one  articles,  viz. 

*  The  Rev.  John  Erskine,  D.D.  The  Rev.  John  Eyre.  The  Rev. 
E.D.  Jackson.  Mrs.  Bishop.  The  Rev.  £.  Ashbumer.  Lady  Ann 
Eiskine.  The  Rev.  Abraham  Booth.  David  Dale,  Eta.  The  Rev. 
J.  Moody.  The  Rev.  S.  Lavington.  The  Rev.  John  Newton.  The 
Rtr.  W.  Kingsbury.  The  Rev.  R.  Cecil.  The  Rev.  T.  Spencer. 
Dr.  Vanderkemp.  Mrs.  Newell.  The  Rev.  Henry  Maityn.  Bishop 
Porteus.  The  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Williams.  Mrs.  Graham.  The  Rev.  T. 
Charles.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller.  Prg- 
•kkol  Dwight.  The  Rev.  J.  Fawcett.  The  Rev.  J.  Brewrer.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Simpson.  J.  Hardcastle,  Em.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kollock. 
Arthur  Young,  Esq.  The  Rev.  J.  N.  Toller.  The  Rev.  Jos.  Ben* 
The  Rev,  T.  Scott.  W.  Venning,  Esq.  Dr.  Boudinot.  W. 
L  Durant.  Dr.  Bateman.  C.  Grant,  Esq.  Miss  Jane  Taylor. 
^  Rev.  Dr,  Ryland.  The  Rev.  Dr.  B^e.* 
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From  the  number  of  these  articles^  it  will  be  inferred  tht 
many  of  the  notices  are  rery  brief,  consisting  of  mere  obituiai* 
and  It  may  also  be  anticipated,  that  both  the  length  and  tk 
interest  of  the  memorial  would  be  determined  less  by  the  eoh 
nence  of  the  deceased,  than  by  the  extent  of  biographicil 
materials.  But  the  rule  of  proportion  is  not  always  obsenni 
Thus,  while  the  life  of  Mr.  Cecil  occupies  19  pages,  that  i( 
Mr.  Jackson  14,  and  that  of  Dr.  Bogue  no  fewer  than  29r* 
only  6  pages  are  assigned  to  Henry  Martyn,  10  to  Presidnt 
Dwight,  and  6  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  indeed,  (and  the  observation  will  apply  to  a  few  otket 
names,)  he  cannot  be  considered  as  having  belonged  to  tk 
Nineteenth  century  ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  the  brevity  d 
the  memoir,  would  better  have  iustihed  its  omission.  ^ 
chief  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  volume  is,  that  tlie  arti¬ 
cles  are  too  many,  and  some  of  them  unsatisfactorily  short  aid 
scanty.  The  public,  however,  may  be  better  pleased  with  ik 
variety  ;  and  Mr.  Bishop,  we  are  aware,  had  some  difficultiw 
to  contend  with.  On  the  whole,  the  volume,  we  make  ao 
doubt,  will  be  both  popular  and  useful.  Among  the  naow 
that  ought  to  have  found  a  place,  are  those  of  the  Rev.  Difii 
Brown  of  Calcutta,  and  the  philanthropic  Granville  Sharp.  Ow 
headers  will  expect  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  general  exe 
cution  of  the  work.  We  take  the  following  entire  notice  oa 
account  of  its  convenient  brevity,  in  preference  to  an  extract 
from  a  longer  memoir. 

« THE  REV.  JEHOIADA  BREWER, 

OP  BIRMINGHAM. 

*  Few  men  were  more  eminently  endowed  by  nature  and  by  gnoi, 
for  a  life  of  usefulness,  than  the  late  Johoiada  Brewer ;  and  few  vi* 
nisters  of  the  present  generation,  have  been  indulged  with  a  larger 
share  of  success. 

He  was  born  at  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire,  about  the  ysv 
t752.  X  Hh  family  was  highly  respectable*  Having  obtained  M 
and  scriptural  views  of  the  method  of  salvation,  .under  the  miniMry 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Glascott,  who  was  preaching  at  the  chapel  of  U* 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  Bath;  he  6rst laboured  in  tbeviillfM 
around  that  city,  and  afterwards  preached,  with  remarkable 
larity,  throughout  Monmouthshire  and  the  surrounding  couaUA 
His  intention,  at  this  time,  was  to  enter  the  national  church ;  asdii 
studied  under  a  clergyman  to  recover  his  classical  knowledge 
quired  at  school,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  taking  orders ;  but  ^ 
diverted  from  this  plan  by  the  positive  refusal  of  ordination,  Hi 
compelled,  if  he  would  preach  the  gospel,  on  which  his  heart  f0 
•at,  to  exercise  hit  mmistry  among  Protestant  Dtatenicfs*  ^ 
grounds  on  which  the  biahop  refaied,  weia»  that.hii  sentiBMii 


r 
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b«  vtf  greatly  beloved,  and  very  uaeful.  He  aderwerds  raised  a 
Urge  and  douriahing  congregation,  from  a  very  small  one,  at  Sheffield, 
where  he  apent  thirteen  years,  and  ultimately  settled  at  Birmingham,' 
where  hit  ministry  was  numerously  attended,  and  with  increasing 
wefulness,  even  to  its  close.  After  a  very  gradual  decline  of  health 
ftr  two  or  three  years,  on  the  2ith  of  August,  1817,  he  gently  died 
away,  sleeping  in  Jesus.  ^  i 

*  He  possessed  a  strong  and  vigorous  understanding,  and  a  large 
ibsre  or  firmness  and  decision  of  character.  His  feelings  were  quiet 
sod  susceptible :  in  his .  friendships  he  was  ardent  sincere.  .Hi 
was  a  man  of  strict  integnty,  of  great  moral  worth :  he  had  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  in  its  best  acceptation,  and  was  the  decided  and 
Mortal  enemy  of  every  thing  like  duplicity  and  meanness.  He  was, 
->what  hia  friends  have  often  heard  him  admire  and  commend,— a^ 
truly  honest  man.  This,  too,  was  a  leading  feature  .of  his  ministry  t 
hs  held  forth  the  word  of  life  in  no  equivocal  or  suspicious  tones  % 
he  gave  the  trumpet  no  uncertain  sound.  He  spoke  as  he  believed  ; 
be  believed  as  be  spoke ;  for  he  ever  aimed,  not  to  please  the  cor^ 
nipt  fancies  and  depraved  tastes  of  men,  but  to  reach  their  con* 
sciences,  and  save  their  souls.  The  most  stupid  and  careless  could 
scarcely  hear  him  without  feeling,  without  trembling.  His  words 
were  as  goads,  they  pierced  like  arrows,  and  ranklea  in  the  heart. 
It  was  not  either  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  or  the  richness  of  his 
taste  or  language,  which  attracted  and  secured  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  though  hia  illustrations  were  often  peculiarly  atrikinff,  and 
bit  language  was  generally  correct,  strong,  and  nervous.  No  s  it: 

the  vigour,  the  fervour,  the  directnm  of  his  address,  the  solecn* 
nity  and  earnestneas  of  hia  manner,  which  arrested  the  heart  and 
conscience,  and  interested  the  feelings  of  the  hearer,  and  made  him 
Kniible  that  he  was  the  person  intended  and  addressed.  A  favourite^ 
•entiment  of  his,  and  often  alluded  to  by  him,  was  this :  **  When  a' 
msn  preaches  as  he  ought,  he  goes  direct  to  the  conscience,  instead 
of  stooping  to  trifle  with  the  imagination.” 

*  Perhaps  much  of  the  secret  of  that  skill,  that  happy  art,  by  which 
be  produced  such  powrerful  effects  on  his  congregation,  lay  here,— 
be  consulted  his  own  heart  in  the  preparation  of  his  sermons,  and" 
fberefore  seldom  failed  to  get  at  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  in  deliver¬ 
ing  them.  On  one  of  the  blank  leaves  of  his  pulpit  Bible,  he  bad 
jmenbed  the  following  very  significant  and  striking  extracts,  which, 
he  adopted  as  hit  mottos,  and  to  which,  under  a  Pivine  blessing, 
nnich  of  the  impression  often  witnessed  in  his  preaching,  may  Wv- 
iXDtibly  be  attributed :  “  Prius  qfficidmur  ipsif  ut  alios  affidamus  /— 
Ardeat,  qui  vuU  inundere*^Si  vis  me  y2ere,  doUndtm  esty 

•  pp.  209^12. 

the  fpUowing  memoir^  expreasions  are  recorded  aadiaring  l 
wh  used  iti.the  raiinediate  proepeot  of  death,  . wliieb, 
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cinurtcteriatio  of  the  mtn,  and,  when  interpreted  by  hit  da* 
racter,  aifipiiflcant  of  hit  faith  and  piety,  thould  not  have  foiii 
a  place  in  the  pretent  work :  they  border  too  clotely  on  tW 
ludicroua.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Benton’t  eloquence  s 
▼ery  happily  characteriaed  at  p.  257  ;  nor  will  the  remark  cot* 
vey  any  diatinct  idea  to  Mr.  Diahop’a^  readera,  that  he  *hid 
*  little  of  Cicero  and  lent  of  laocratea  in  hit  compoaition.*  A 
few  hlemiahea  of  thia  kind,  Mr.  Biahqp  will,  we  hope,  htvttt 
opportunity  of  removing  in  a  future  edition. 


Art.  X.  Afy  Thought  Book.  J.  P.  Hiomaa.  8vo.  pp.  iOi.  Loo* 

don.  1625. 

A  book  of  thia  kind  might  be  made  very  interesting,  but  it 
would  require  a  rare  combination  of  elective  talenta  of  wq 
different  kinua.  A  mind  exercised  at  once  in  deep  thinking 
and  imaginative  excursion,  possessed  of  ample  materials  in  tkt 
way  of  general  knowledge,  and  habituated  to  express  its  *  thick* 
*  coming  fancies, '  or  its  severe  ratiocinations,  in  vnrioiii  and 
appropriate  language,  might  undertake  such  a  task  with  hh 
hopes  of  success.  To  touch  lightly  and  with  spirit  oil  sorts  of 
aubjecta  ;  to  exhibit,  with  u  few  expressive  touches,  a  vivid  por* 
traiture  of  truth  or  grace  ;  to  bring  out  the  strong  features  of 
life  and  motion  by  a  rapid  yet  skillul  disposition  of  light  sad 
shadow;  to  give  to  the  results  of  long  and  laborious  study  tbs 
appearance  of  bright  and  momentary  suggestion  ;-*all  thcsi 
demand,  in  their  realization,  not  only  great  richneaa  and  tiss* 
ticity  of  mind,  but  a  power  and  tact  of  execution,  as  uncomoMi 
as  they  are  delightful  in  their  occurrence.  With  respect  to  thi 
volume  before  us,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  but  few  of  those  qualities  which  would  be  necesssij 
to  make  a  work  of  the  kind  either  useful  or  attractive.  It  a 
neither  particularly  well-written,  nor  profoundly  meditatid* 
The  Author  luistakoa  flippancy  for  graceful  vivacity,  dogns* 
tism  for  authority,  and  sententiousnoss  tor  power.  L4t  oar 
readers  |K>nder  the  following  splendid  aphorisms,  and  be  grst** 
ful  for  so  much  wisdom  ana  originality,  clothed  in  so  digailtd 
a  garb. 

*  A  STRAW  turns  a  scale.* 

*  ADULATION  makes  man  vain.* 

*  A  GNAT  can  bite  a  hero.* 

*  A  MOUNTAIN  is  composed  of  grains  of  earth.* 

*  DEEP  research  and  acute  penetration  are  splendid  proofk  of  lata* 
leolual  vigour.* 

*  DEFENCE  against  unjust  attacks  la  warraiited  by  the  laaaif 
nature.* 
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•  ^  Ni/er/^ '  ihd^naUt  and  wdd  Uhnatn  pmi* 

iilitM  and  impombilitif  /  To  atteropt  therajora  to  approximate  that 
vhicii  i*  extrtrmvly  improbable  to  that  which  it  actually  impoitibla,  it  a 
lolccMii,  and  on  abiurd  exprettion  of  imagery,  devoid  of  rcaton  and 
o()poied  to  trutli.* 

We  have  voiilurcd  to  put  tlie  more  emphatic  parta  of  thit  flue, 
paiiage  in  Italica.  Nothin^^  cun  excel  the  mugniHcent  truitm 
of  the  Hrat  aeiilence,  excepting  the  admirable  apeciuien  of  the 
mm  iftiuiiur  coiiHpicuoiia  in  the  accond.  Again  :  , 

•  Trutli  it  like  matter.  8he  cannot  be  in  two  placet  at  the  tame 
lime*  f^  bai  is  cuntfary  to  truth  cannot  be  truth  /  Where  Truth  it. 
Error  can  not  be.* 

Enough,  however,  of  thia  delectable  Jforilegium ;  but,  leal 
Mr.  ThotimH  thoiihl  accuae  ua  of  partiality  in  telection.  we  ahull 
citeapaaauge  which  we  are  auru  he  thinka  remurkubly  beautiful. 
Hid  which  ia,  we  admit,  uncoiuinonly  Jine, 

•  Who  can  enter  our  metropolitan  cathedral,  without  being  6red 
with  •cntiinenta  of  honourable  ombition  f  Who  hat  to  cold  and  in* 
lipid  an  eye,  at  to  regard  without  emotion,  the  national  niemorialt 
there  erected  to  the  memory  of  deceated  heroct  f  Who  can  regard 
thechiiellcd  monumentt  there  depotited,  decorated  with  the  imnret- 
live  bcautiet  of  art,  In  honour  of  vlrtuoui  glory,  untwayed  with  the 
aipiring  detiret  of  emulotive  elevation  ?  Who  can  obterve  the  im- 
poiing  iculplured  repreientationa  of  heroes  falling  in  the  battle  of 
their  country't  cause,  without  experiencing  the  generoua  workings  of 
tender  lymnathy,  and  exalted  admiration  f  Who  can,  unmoved,  pass 
bv  the  marble  image  of  the  honest  patriot,  whose  undaunted  mind  and 
vnote  impresiive  eloquence  were  devoted  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
native  country  ?  -—a  patriot  the  general  friend  of  human  kind  t  Whora 
it  the  fireleis,  where  ia  the  apathetic,  where  is  the  imbruted  eye, 
shich  acquirci  not  fresh  lustre  in  contemplating  the  ornamental  sar* 
cophigi  of  the  illustrious  dcod,  illumined  uy  the  powerful,  yet  partial 
gWaai  of  piercing  light,  which  break  through  the  solemn  stillness  of 
the  interesting  scene  of  soul-subduing  grandeur  f  Such  a  man  must 
be  debased  indeed— -such  a  man  mutt  be  destitute  of  oil  that  ia  nobla 
ia  human  nature— such  a  being  must  be  devoid  of  the  mrandeur  of  hu* 
M  intellect —such  an  eye  may  be  Axed  in  human  effm,  but  it  is  un* 
^•••ad  with  the  brillisncy  of  human  greatness/  pp.  34>9,  60. 

Mr.  Tliomaa  aims  at  all  aorta  of  game  ;  how  far  he  may  be 
•Qccessful  in  his  battue,  ia  a  ditferent  affair.  Law,  metaphysica, 
iopc,  theology,  politica,  morals,  the  arta,  with  a  mob  of  minor 
urieliet,  employ  hia  ready  pen,  but  by  no  meana  with  eoual 
*acctis.  Some  of  hie  legal  hints  are  valuable,  and  if  he  nad 
confined  himself  to  a  small  volume  of  adversaria  on  these  mat- 
i*cs,  he  would  have  stood  a  better  chance  for  popularity  and 
»*atfulneis.  On  the  Arte,  he  writes  with  much  intrepidity,  and 
'oL.  XXVI.  N.S.  11 
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with  a  very  knowinff  air  ;  but  his  criticism  is  miserably  vsgoe.  H 
and  has  all  those  symptoms  of  the  ‘  about  it  and  about  it/  tliti  | 
are  so  inexpressibly  annoying  on  subjects  which  reouire  uqik  I 
sual  precision.  What  do  we  learn  by  being  pompously  told  of  | 
Lionardi  da  Vinci*  that  he  ^ 

*  exhibited  in  his  paintings,  the  most  lively  touches  of  fire  and  vin.  | 
city.  Awfully  bold,  yet  critically  correct,  sublimely  grand,  ja  t 
purely  natural,  he  added  the  acute  penetration  of  the  philosopher  to  I 
the  experienced  skill  of  the  artist.*  ^  I 

Sometimes  our  Author  assumes  an  intense  air  of  resolot*  P 
originality,  and  avows,  with  praise-worthy  intrepidity,  opinioni 
to  which  we  should  find  some  ditliculty  in  finding  opponents. 

*  I  am  not  amongst  those  who  rank  his  works  as  merely  distis. 
guished  for  their  finely  humourous  enrientura  ;  nay,  1  am  so  bold  uti 
suggest  that  Hogarth  was  in  his  general  works  very  seldom,  if  ever,!  I 
caricaturist.* 

This  is  a  cheap  sort  of  holdiiess,  inasmuch  as  it  w’ould  belt 
the  peril  of  any  one’s  reputation  as  a  man  of  taste  and  discri* 
minalioii,  to  assert  that  llogartli  was  a  mere  caricaturi.st.  He 
was  a  saiiiiyi  of  the  first  order,  and  the  distinction  between 
satire  and  caiicature  is  too  obvious  to  need  definition  here. 
He  introduced  just  so  much  of  exaggeration,  in  other  wordi 
of  caricature,  as  was  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  his  mail 
design  ;  but  it  was  always  employed  upon  his  accessories,  iDd 
tlie  moral  dignity  of  his  satire  was  never,  that  we  recollect, 
sacrificed  to  aii  inferior  object.  Compare  the  works  of  Ho* 
gaitli  with  those  of  (iilrav,  atid  the  ditfereiice  will  be  obviotu 
to  the  least  practised  eye.  W  ith  all  his  undeniable  talent,  the 
Litter  sinks  into  a  Keimg  of  a  distinct  and  inferior  order.  Eves 
when  Hogarth  ventured  on  the  lower  office  of  the  caricaturist, 
he  apjicarcd  the  hutuorous  satirist,  rather  than  the  vulgar  pst* 
tixaii.  The  (ioUji  of  (.’allot,  and  the  w  himsicalities  of  the  Cs- 
valiere  (iheui.  difi’tient  as  they  are  in  design  and  execution, 
are  alike  curkuitures  ;  and  a  single  glance  at  tliese  will  shew  in 
an  instant,  the  mighty  interval  between  these  huenoroun  ci* 
prices,  and  the  highly  intellectual  productions  of  our  unriviW 
countryman.  Hut  it  is  nut  our  intention  to  prove  what  bii 
never  1h*cii  rea>oiiably  ouestioned ;  and  we  let  these  obsenn* 
lions  stand,  not  as  a  technical  argument,  but  simply. as  anilin** 
tratioii  of  opinion. 

‘  Or.  Pdicy  himiclf  was  bishop  of  one  of  the  smallest  sees  in  Enj* 
latiil.* 

Paley  a  bishop  ! — of  what  diocese? 
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*  He  (Claude)  feared  rough  boldness  of  delineation  from  a  just 
i^nio  of  Its  danger,  hut  yet  he  had  not  the  itiH'ness  of  Albert  Durer, 
who  carried  his  npprehension  of  that  danger  much  too  far;  ond 
iheret'ore  imparted  to  many  of  his  productions,  a  most  disagreeable 
vtot  of  life  and  meagre  conception.’ 

>’ow  where  is  the  evidence,  internal  or  external,  that  Claude 
was  inHuenced  by  timidity  in  the  clioice  or  the  Ireutmeiit  of 
his  subjects  !  Albert  Durer  is  brought  in  a-propon  des  bottn; 
Olid  as  to  his  *  upprehensions  of  danger/  there  is  just  as  much 
foundation  for  the  imputation,  as  in  the  instance  of  (Maude. 
\Se  suspect  that  Mr.  Thomas  is  as  imperfectly  ac<junintod  with 
Albert,  as  he  evidently  is  with  other  painters  of  whom  he 
writes  very  glibly.  If  he  will  look  over  some  of  this  great 
artist’s  w  ood  engravings,  he  will  find  no  deficiency  of  vigour 
or  *  holdnc^s,’  still  less  will  he  have  to  complain  of  *  meagre 
*  coiiref)tion.’ 

Ml.  Thomas,  haxing  coined  a  new  compound  from  the  Greek 
•«Phih//icosmist,  subscribes  the  following  learned  note. 

*  In  tlic  form  ition  of  this  word,  wliich  is,  1  think,  wanting  in  our 
lingiiage  to  express  tljc  term  *  a  lover  of  the  world,’  1  have  been 
guided  by  the  word  *  philanthropist/  and  have  therefore  altered  the 
Greek  of  into  ist ;  for  ilie  Circek  k,  the  first  letter  in  >to<r/xof,  1  have 
•ubnituted  the  lilnglish  c,  in  imitation  of  Callistratus,  Calliope, 
ciliigraphy,  i\c.’ 

This  is  all  vastly  well,  and  thongli  we  slionld  have  thought 
that  ‘  Piiilanthropist*  and  *  Cosmopolite*  might,  between  them, 
luve  answered  the  purpose,  we  will  not  object  to  ‘  Phih//icosniist,’ 
if  Mr.  Thomas  will  tell  us  what  business  the  second  syllable 
lias  there.  In  *  IMiilanthiopist*  it  is  in  its  place,  inuHiiiucli  ns 
it  is  the  coinmeiicing  syllable  of  the  second  of  the  Ivvti  words 
which  make  up  the  compound  ;  but  with  *  Phi/ocosinist*  it 
bss  no  atlinity  whatever,  it  is  an  additional  objection  to  the 
word,  that  ^  signifies  *  fund  of  ornament.* 

*  Expiation  and  revenge  arc  often  hailed  as  highly  virtuous,  when 
Uiey  iliould  be  condemned  at  vices.  They  arise  trom  an  excess  of 
virtue  in  tome  few  extraordinary  instances,  but  their  origin  docs  not 
prove  their  goodness.  Several  cases  occurred  during  the  late  war,  in 
thicli  innocent  victims  were  inhumanly  and  unjustifiably  sacrificed  to 
the  furioui  feelings  of  excessive  momentary  resentment.  It  may  bo 
OD  some  extreme  naval  and  military  emergencies,  necessary  for  the 
wke  of  justice  and  even  of  mercy,  to  execute  military  violators  of 
faith,  at  an  example  to  deter  others.  But  such  executions  are  not 
to  be  vindicated  on  the  ground  of  revenge.  The  lawt  of  nations  are 
)h€  last  of  nature  and  of  justice,  applied  to  international  affairs.  It 

A  perversion  of  language  to  denominate  an  unfair  act  of  cruelly 
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«  expiation.’  Expiation,  according  to  Todd’s  Johnson,  mesas  *f|,  vi 
paration.’  But  what  reparation  for  the  faults  of  the  guilty,  caai^  Ij 
murder  of  innocent  persons,  make?  When  the  Spanish  gofemori?  K 
La  Guaira  in  the  West  Indies,  refused  in  the  year  1799  or  1800,  to  H 
surrender  to  the  British  admiral  on  the  station,  the  Hermione,  vkick  H 
had  been  carried  into  the  port  by  its  sailors  who  had  mutinied  oi  ■ 
account  of  oppressive  severities,  it  was  the  extreme  of  cruelty,  pet.  K 
haps  of  injustice,  to  shoot  two  hundred  Spaniards  on  her  declu,  os  I 
her  being  retaken,  in  order  to  avenge,  as  it  has  been  said,  •  an  osi.  I 
rage  on  the  laws  of  nations.'  But  1  hope  that  1  shall  not  subject  I 
myself  to  the  imputation  of  appealing  merely  to  the  feelings,  whcol  I 
enquire  what  possible  excuse  can  be  supported,  for  the  slaughterii^  ■ 
of  two  hundred  innocent  men  in  cold  blood,  when  their  utmoit  I 
crime  had  been  to  obey  the  commands  of  their  propcrly-constitoted  I 
officer,  the  governor  of  La  Guaira  ?  It  is  remarkable  that  the  origii  I 
of  this  unhappy  carnage  w'as  the  mutiny  of  English  sailors.  Aid  I 
yet  Spanish  combatants  were  executed  in  this  revolting  manner,  b^  I 
cause  they  did  not  mutiny,  but  on  the  contrary,  followed  the  ordm  I 
of  resistance  given  to  them  by  their  commander.  This  was  an  ano*  I 
maly  of  the  grossest  nature,  and  as  irreconcileable  with  the  principla  I 
of  justice,  as  with  the  exercise  of  moral  sensibility.  Of  such  ana*  I 
ture,  arc  the  miserable  etfccts  of  the  retaliative  impulses  of  the  mo-  I 
inent.*  pp.  I3i,  5.  I 

We  are  reluctant  to  believe  this  story,  though  Mr.  Thomas,  I 
no  doubt,  asserts  it  on  sufficient  authority.  Thai  there  was  a  tn-  I 
niendous  slaughter,  we  are  quite  aware  ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  I 
that  it  was  in  *  cold  blood,’  or  that  the  gallant  Hamilton  would  I 
thus  tarnish  the  glory  of  his  splendid  achievement.  The  short  I 
batteries  were  firing  to  the  last,  and  we  would  hope  that  there  I 
was  sufficient  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  crew,  to  I 
take  ofl’  the  atrocity  of  the  act.  I 

In  a  meagre  sketch  of  Coreggio’s  life,  we  are  twice  told  that  I 
he  painted  the  Assumption  in  *  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo—  I 
•  the  Cupola  de  Duomo’ — without  giving  us  the  slightest  inti*  I 
mation  of  what  this  ‘  Duomo*  means,  or  where  it  stands.  I*  I 
Mr.  Thomas  ignorant  that  it  signifies  *  Cathedral/  and  thattho  I 
edifice  in  question  was  at  Parma?  I 

W  e  come  now  to  a  point  which  we  have  no  particular  dio-  I 
position  to  meddle  with,  but,  as  w’e  suppose  that  Mr.  Thomis.  I 
if  we  quite  neglected  it,  would  attribute  our  forbearance  to 
fear,  we  shall  slightly  advert  to  it.  Mr.  T.  betrays  throughout, 
a  very  sufficient  share  of  the  odium  theo/ogicum  against  fanalia 
and  IVedestinarians ;  but  with  this,  as  it  is  accoiujianied  with 
ample  demonstration  of  profound  ignorance  respecting  the 
very  state  of  tlie  question,  we  should  give  ourselves  no  troubloi 
were  it  not  for  the  rancorous  personality  contained  in  the  W* 
lowing  passage. 

•  It  if  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  peculiarly  cold  tenet* 
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of  •  ceruio  doctrine,  that  the  diadplet  of  a  celebrated  iheoloigiant 
(be  founder  of  that  doctrine,  are  generally  such  bitter  and  unpleasant 
companiont.  Every  idea  which  derogates  from  the  divine  beneficeace, 
oiiiit  lessen  not  only  the  happineu,  but  the  benevolence  of  the  man 
who  entertains  such  idea.  And  is  not  that  creed  a  horridly  repulsive 
one,  which  openly  ascribes  to  the  deity,  an  unjust,  arbitrary,  and 
capricious  dispensation  of  final  happiness,  and  which  represents  him 
aft  tyrannically  consigning  an  immense  majority  of  his  own  creatures 
to  eternal  wretchedness  ?  That  such  disciples  should  be  frequently 
disagreeable  men,  is  far  from  unaccountable.  It  is  natural  for  men 
to  iiuitate  the  character  of  the  deity  whom  they  worship.  Such  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  history  of  religion  leads  us.’  pp.  169,  70. 

We  shall  leave  this  paragraph  to  speak  for  itself.  It  illus¬ 
trates,  far  more  forcibly  than  any  exposure  of  ours  could  do, 
the  spirit,  the  temper,  and  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  man. 

Art  XI.  Hints  to  Ministers  and  Churches*  By  the  late  Rev.  Andrew 
Fuller.  12mo.  pp.  226.  Price  4s.  6d.  London.  1826. 

VrO  man  was  better  oualihed  than  the  late  Mr.  Fuller,  to 
give  hints,  broad  hints,  and  wise  and  useful  hints  to 
both  ministers  and  people.  His  views  of  the  Christian  minis¬ 
try,  the  pastoral  oHice,  and  the  duties  of  churcli-members, 
were  unusually  clear  and  just,  the  dictates  of  strong  sense 
and  sage  e.xperience.  The  present  volume  lies  under  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  a  posthumous  publication.  It  consists  of  out¬ 
lines  of  sermons  delivered  at  ordinations,  some  of  which  were 
addressed  to  the  minister,  some  to  the  church,  some  to  both  ; 
and  they  have  been  judiciously  selected  from  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Author,  as  specimens  of  his  sermons,  in  preference  to  a 
miscellaneous  volume.  Some  of  them  are  more  than  outlines, 
—spirited  etchings  rather,  not  less  striking  than  the  finished 
compositions  of  many.  They  appear  to  us  for  the  most  part 
strongly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Fuller’s  manner ;  and  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  on  which,  as  the  Editor  remarks,  ‘  there  is  by  no 
'  means  an  excess  of  instruction,’  we  should  be  glad  to  find 
tliat  the  volume  obtained  an  extensive  circulation.  We  sub* 
join  a  specimen. 

‘  The  end  of  your  existence  as  a  church  of  Christ,  is  to  hold  forth 
the  word  of  life.”  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this,  to  both  which 
I  hope  you  will  religiously  attend  ;  First,  By  supporting  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel ;  and  Secondly,  By  recommending  it  in  your  spirit  and 
pf  SCI  ice. 

1*  By  Supporting  the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel.— I  scarcely 
peed  inform  you,  that  to  do  this,  you  must  support  him  that  preach^ 
^  •  ^d  now  give  me  your  attention  while  1  mention  a  few  difierent 
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wmys  iD  which  it  is  your  duty,  interest,  and  honour,  to  support  ^  I 

pastor*  I 

•  K  By  a  dlUprnt  and  constant  attendance  on  his  ministry  — Tfp®^  I 
ble,  at  all  the  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  week.  And  that  I 
who  live  in  neighbouring  places,  may  support  the  cause  cssentiallj.br 
receiving  their  minister  at  tlieir  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  vil)^ 
preaching. 

•  2.  By  a  free  and  affectionate  carriage  towards  him. — ^Treatliima 
a  friend  and  a  brother.  If,  in  his  preaching,  he  should  occttioi. 
ally  make  a  mistake,  do  not  magnify  it  Do  not  make  him  a 
offender  for  a  word.  You  are  ns  likely  to  mistake  in  judging,  hs\ 
is  in  advancing  a  sentiment.  If  you  perceive  faults  in  his  deportment, 
do  not  whisper  them  about ;  but  kindly  mention  them  to  him.  D« 
not  give  ear  to  every  report  concerning  him.  He  has  a  righiti 
expect  this  as  a  brother,  much  more  as  an  elder.  **  Uehukc  not  a 
cluer,  but  intreat  him  as  a  father.”  That  is,  an  elder  in  office,  ind 
08  such,  he  has  an  especial  claim  on  your  forbearance  and  protectlos. 
Ministers  are  the  objects  of  envy  ;  and  if  every  report  against  thca 
were  encouraged,  they  would  be  unable  to  stand  their  ground.- 
Under  trials  and  affictious  especially,  you  should  manifest  great 
tenderness  towards  them.  God  often  afflicts  ministers  for  the  good 
of  the  people — that  they  may  be  able  to  comfort  those  who  vt 
afflicted  :  surely  then,  it  becomes  the  people  to  be  very  affectionau 

towards  them  under  their  trials, - You  that  are  officers  in  thr 

cliurch,  should  especially  be  concerned  to  bear  up  his  hands,  as  Aaioi 
and  Ilur  stayed  the  hands  of  Moses.’ 

«  «  w  «  ♦ 

•  (>.  By  net  hindering^  but  helping  him^  in  the  exercises  of  his  pasteni 

o^rc.— Be  not  of  a  touchy  temper,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  freelj 
giving  you  advice  and  caution,  and  even  reproof.  It  would  be  toks 
dulionour  to  deal  in  personal  reflections  in  the  pulpit ;  but  out  of  it, 
it  will  be  to  your  dishonour  to  be  offended  with  plain  and  close  dell* 
ing.  If  you  are  of  such  a  temper,  that  you  cannot  bear  to  be  told 
of  your  faults,  you  w  ill  hinder  him  in  the  discharge  of  bis  office 
Be,  at  the  same  time,  also,  w  illing  to  take  your  share  in  the  cxerciie 
of  discipline.  In  cases  of  personal  offence,  it  may  be  well  for  yoor 
pastor,  in  some  instances,  to  be  excused;  lest  the  parties  coiitricti 
prejudice  against  him,  and  so  prevent  the  success  of  bis  minisl ration*. 
But  where  he  cannot  be  excused,  be  you  always  ready  to  join  biw, 
to  stand  by  him,  to  sanction  and  encourage  him  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  Christ ;  even  though  the  offenders  be  among  your  rtli* 
lives  and  acquaintance.  Let  the  deacons  in  particular  stand  by  him; 
and  never  let  a  church  censure  have  so  much  as  the  appearance  of 
being  passed  by  the  influence  of  the  minister.  The  address  of  the 
elders  of  Israel  to  Ezra,  in  a  most  painful  case  of  discipline,  till 
furnish  you  with  a  good  example  :  “  Arise,  for  this  matter  belongetk 
unto  llicc  :  also  will  be  with  thee  :  be  of  good  courage,  and  do  it** 

*7.  By  liberally  contributing  to  the  support  of  his  family.'-^U  ^^ 
the  honour  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  that  what  they  contribute  to 
their  ministers,  they  contribute without  constraint;  butit** 
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^icr  honour  still,  if  they  contribute  liberally.  Consider  yonr  mi- 
nirtfr’i  salary,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  debt ;  and  not  as  done  to  him, 
but  to  Christ.  Give  liberally,  or  you  will  lose  the  liberal  reward. 
Give  it  as  due  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  or  Christ  will  take  no  favour* 
•ble  notice  of  it.  A  generous  and  punctilious  regard  to  God’s  ser* 
Ttnti,  even  in  their  temporal  character,  was  a  feature  of  the  great 
reformation  in  the  days  of  Ncheraiah.’  pp.  19—21. 


Art.  MI.  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  the  Authority^  Purpose^  and 
Effects  of  Christianity,  and  especially  on  the  Doctrine  of  Redemp* 
tion.  Hy  Joseph  Johu  Gurney.  12ino.  pp.  70.  Price  Is.  6d. 
London.  1821. 

rrillS  little  j)ublication  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  a  brief, 

■  coiiipentlious  summary  of  the  leadin^j  evidences  and  dis- 
tiuguishing  features  of  Christianity.  The  calmness  of  man¬ 
ner  and  scriptural  simplicity  by  which  Mr.  (lurney’s  writings 
are  characterised,  render  them  particularly  adapted  to  gam 
alteulion  from  that  large  class  of  semi-inhdels  who,  while 
professedly  acknowledging  Christ  as  a  master,  have  never  fled 
to  liini  as  a  Saviour,  or  submitted  to  the  righteousness  6f  God* 
Among  a  portion  of  his  own  community,  and  still  more  ex¬ 
tensively  among  the  Protestants  of  France  and  Germany,  a 
specious  Theophilantbropism  prevails,  attended  by  a  morbid 
didike  of  theology,  which  it  is  very  diificult  to  deal  with.  The 
principle  of  unbelief  is  the  same  in  every  heart,  but  its  ope¬ 
rations  are  almost  infinitely  diversified,  and  require  to  be  met 
with  a  (le.xterous  accommodation  of  the  mode  of  argument  or 
appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  the  individual,  in  order  “to 
save  some.”  With  one,  a  simple  statement,  freed  from  all  tech¬ 
nicality  of  phrase,  like  the  present  Letter,  shall  succeed  in  con- 
I  ciliating  attention  and  awakening  inquiry,  where  a  more  direct 
I  appeal  to  the  conscience  would  fitil ;  while  with  another,  the 
I  full-toned  explicitness  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  “  View,**  or  even 
the  homely  tract,  shall  be  best  adapted  to  prevail. 

In  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  unbelievers,  the  first  thing  is  to 
ascertain  what  common  ground  exists  between  us,  because, 
till  certain  premises  are  settled,  all  argument  is  useless.  Per- 
liaps  it  is  not  suilicieutiy  borne  in  mind,  that  infidelity,  though 

!  always  connected  with  an  irreligious  state  of  heart,  partakes 
more  or  less  of  the  character  of  a  mistake, — an  awful  as  well 
as  a  guilty  one.  we  admit,  yet  one  which  it  may  rest  with  us 
to  contirm  by  injudicious  treatment,  or,  by  kiiuiness  and  con- 
^  Cession,  greatly  to  remove. 
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